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step on the gas 
There’s more to racing 
than breaking speed rec- 
ords. It’s a proving ground 
for engines and fuels that 
will power our cars in the 
future. The real goal is 
maximum engine efficiency. 
With the continuing de- 
velopment of the refining 
processes and the increasing 
demand for petroleum 
products, the need for 
chemicals grows apace. 
And to supply this growing 
market, Mathieson has 
broadened and expanded 
production. Today, you'll 
find Mathieson an outstand- 
ing source of more chemicals 
essential to petroleum re- 
fining and other chemical 


process industries. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Industrial Chemicals Division 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


caustic soda e soda ash e liquid chlorine « sulphur ¢ sulphuric acid « bicarbonate of soda e ammonia « sodium nitrate « nitric acid « hydrazine 
sodium methylate « sodium chlorite « hypochlorite products o dry ice and carbonic gas e ammonium sulphate « ethylene derivatives « methanol 
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Dipheny| 


Acetonitrile 


Hexylresorcinol 





@ Recovery of Aromatics from Petroleum Stocks 

@ Methanol Refining 

@ Naphthalene Purification 
Recovery of Acetic Acid 

@ Ammonia Recovery 
: @ Para Xylene Recovery 
® Catalytic Polymerization (Gasoline) 

@ Ethyl Alcohol Refining 


The variety of these projects indicates not only flexibility of engineering think- 
ing but appreciation of new processing methods and how they can be adapted 
to new plants being built today and planned for tomorrow. We emphasize the 
importance of combining with experience an ever-fresh outlook on the pro- 
cessing picture as it unfolds from day to day. 


It is this combination of solid experi- 
ence, flexibility of thinking and 
forward looking concepts that 

we would bring to your prob- 


: MhIy lem of plant or unit design. 
i( inLerUMN { And, if you require pro- 
U L cess evaluation studies 
Design and Construction prior to design, we are 
of Process Plants staffed with competent en- 
* gineers, experienced in 
Design and Construction this work. 
of Process Units 
@ 
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Process Evaluations 
s 
Economic Studies 


230 BENT STREET, CAMBRIDGE 41, MASS. © 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





OPiNtiON.... 


The Four Tops 


To THE Eprror: In your Aug. 8 is- 
sue there is a news article on lacquer 
coatings for plastics. This article un- 
mistakably implies that lacquers for 
plastics are an extreme specialty and 
that most of the business is enjoyed 
by the four companies mentioned. . . . 

I wish to point out that this im- 
pression is completely erroneous. All 
suppliers of a broad line of indus- 
trial coatings, of which there are 
many, doubtless manufacture coatings 
for use on plastics, just as our com- 
pany does. When one of our sales- 
men brings in a job for plastics we 
take it in our stride just like any 
other job. 

Without exception the coatings sup- 
plied have performed satisfactorily. 
It seems safe to assume that fifty to 
a hundred other manufacturers of 
industrial coatings could say the same 
thing. Why all the hullaballoo? 

Another point—when plastics are 
employed usually they replace metal. 
So the coating for plastic does not 
represent an added volume but just 
a different kind of coating for a dif- 
ferent kind of substrate. .. . 

Wayne R. FULLER 

Director of Research 

Grand Rapids Varnish Corp. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

There is no question that nearly all 

paintmakers supply some coatings for 

plastics. CW, moreover, made no 

suggestion to the contrary. What we 

did report is that the four companies 

mentioned not only do most of the 

business in the plastics coating field 

but that they also specialize in that 
business.—Ep. 


Lacquered Plastics 


To THe Eprror: Congratulations on 
your news article “Vital Thousandth” 
(Aug. 8) concerning protective lac- 
quer coatings for plastics . . . 
Although not mentioned, consider- 
able credit for increased lacquer sales 
is due to the recent widespread use 
of high-vacuum coating or metalliz- 
ing for producing decorative effects. 
At least one vacuum equipment man- 
ufacturer worked closely with lacquer 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 

Address all correspondence to: W. 
A. Jordan, Chemical Week, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 386, N.Y. 
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Acintol Tall Oil products are spe- 
cially processed for a wide range 
of applications. 

ACINTOL C. . . a high quality crude 
tall oil. 

ACINTOL D & DLR. . . distilled and 
fractionated tall oils, light in color 
and uniform in composition. 
ACINTOL FA-1 . . . an economical tall 
oil fatty acid. 

ACINTOL FA-2. . . the outstanding tall 
oil fatty acid with low unsaps and 
low rosin. 

ACINTOLR .. . the highest quality tall 
oil rosin available commercially (as 
defined by the Naval Stores Act, Sec. 
160.305). 

ACINTOL P .. . a semi-fluid tall oil 
pitch of excellent quality and con- 
stant composition. 


Made by specialists in the tall oil field, 
Acintol Tall Oil products offer you 
the QUALITY and Economy which only 
specialization can produce. 








To get your copy 
immediately, fill out and 


return the coupon today. 


the Acintol Tall Oil story 


Tall oil is playing an increasingly important part in the processing 
industries. 


To help you realize its full potential, we have just published a new 
comprehensive manual on tall oil and Acintol Tall Oil Products. 


It includes: 


@ the history of tall oil developments from initial experiments 
in 1905 up to the present. 


@ information on the manufacture and chemistry of tall oil 
products. 


@ detailed analysis of every Acintol Tall Oil Product and dis- 
cussion of some of their present and future applications. 


Whether you are now using Acintol Tall Oil Products or not, 
this new manual can help you increase processing efficiency and 
improve product quality. 





ARIZONA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of your new manual on tall oil and Acintol 
Tall Oil Products. 


Name Title 


ARIZONA CHEMICAL COMPANY = Company 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Street 














City 
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Our success in designing and building facilities for 
many leading manufacturers in a wide range of in- 
dustries is due to the ability of Ferguson engineers 
to work intelligently with the clients’ own engineer- 
ing and research staffs. 


Ferguson's long experience and knowledge of many 
specialized industries, such as pharmaceutical, chem- 
ical and textile, assure engineering, construction and 
installation of equipment on schedule. 


In the construction of a new plant, or in expansion 
and modernization of your present facilities, it is 
important to know that Ferguson experience can save 
you both time and money. 


OPINION. 


concerns to develop suitable protec- 
tive « finishes, - thus opening. up~ new 
applications for this inexpensive 
method of producing eye-catching ex- 
teriors, and creating an outlet for 
many scrap plastics. 

One automobile manufacturer has 
adopted this method for finishing a 
part of the tail-light assembly on 
1953 models, which speaks for the 
general acceptance of this finishing 
method. 

H. Porrer TRAINER, JR. 
Sales Engineer 

Process Controls Division, 
Baird Associates, Inc. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Name Withheld 


To THE Eprror: I have followed your 
periodical with great interest since 
its start a couple of years back. 
Happily, contrary to my expectations, 
or should I say fears, CW as a frank- 
ly business magazine has been far 
more understanding of the problems 
of the chemist employee than those 
periodicals representing his own pro- 
fessional societies. 

Your news articles on the chemical 
industry’s constant search for poten- 
tial executives . . . have always held 
my attention through every well- 
written paragraph. Recently an oc- 
currence pertinent to this subject so 
affected me that I resolved that I 
could not let the next such article 
pass without relaying my opinion. 
Rather than talk as some fictional 
third person and have you see through 
the thin veil of pretense, I will con- 
fess that I am the injured party. 

After a brief period of breaking in 
at the top level of a small laboratory 
within a large company, it was in- 
dicated that I was obviously the 
logical choice for succession to ad- 
ministration of that laboratory when 
such an opening should occur. This 
was more than an impression gathered 
by an ambitious mind. It had been 
stated in so many words. 

The potential opening occurred 
much sooner than anticipated and 
the time for choice was short. I was 
not chosen. A very decent fellow got 
the job although his qualifications 
were not those deemed essential. 

Believe me, I am not paranoid nor 
do I have a chip on my shoulder but 
the announcement of the appointment 
came to me with an added twist. The 
departing administrator indicated that 
my abilities were highly regarded but 
that I should not expect any promo- 


tion from my present position, pre- 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Ferguson Bidg., Cleveland » NEW YORK OFFICE: 19 Rector St. + HOUSTON sumably for as long as I should stay. 
OFFICE: 2620 Main St. » CHICAGO OFFICE: 1 N. LaSalle Bidg. » LOS ANGELES OFFICE: 411 W. rasa db idle ait igtint ns gy mie am 
Sth St. + CINCINNATI OFFICE: 826 Enquirer Bldg. * SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 74 New Montgomery St. g y. 
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FORMALDEHYDE 


can give you greater efficiency, 


economy and improved results 


LARGER BATCHES 
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When formaldehyde is one of your raw materials, 
consult your Celanese representative in selecting 
your most efficient formaldehyde source. 


Suppose you're producing a low solids resin for ply- 
wood adhesives, 37% formalin will probably give you 
the best results. On the other hand, if you’re making 
a high solids urea resin, he can show you where 
paraformaldehyde, with its low water content and 
high reactivity, is your most efficient and economical 
formaldehyde source. Many producers of alcoholated 
resins have discovered that a Formcel* solution of 
formaldehyde in a specified alcohol, gives them the 
required performance. Or, if you're looking for the 


most readily available source for dry formaldehyde. 


gas, ask about Celanese Trioxane. 


FORMALIN - PARAFORMALDEHYDE 
August 29, 1953 « Chemical Week 


ore, SHISHA WO 


Other Celanese Formaldehyde service includes: a 
newly expanded Technical Service and Application 
Laboratory to assist you in re-formulating your prod- 
uct with the right formaldehyde source . . . complete 
cost analyses and end product evaluation...a nation- 
wide distribution system . . . and up-to-date technical 
bulletins. 

Celanese Corporation of America 

Chemical Division, Dept. 752-H 

180 Madison Ave., New York 16. 


FORMCEL* SOLUTIONS - TRIOXANE 








Highly Reactive 


beta-RESORCYLIC ACID 
(BRA) 


OPPERS beta-Resorcylic Acid is a white, crystalline, solid 

dihydric aromatic acid. It is a derivative of Resorcinol 

and of salicylic acid, and its chemical properties combine the 

reactivity of both compounds. It reacts to form many deriva- 

tives by halogenation, condensation, coupling, acylation, 

nitration, sulfonation, ether formation, esterification, and 
mercuration. 

Beta-Resorcylic Acid is used in the production of specialty 
dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, cosmetic preparations, photo- 
graphic chemicals, and as a chemical intermediate in the syn- 
thesis of fine organic chemicals. 

For further information on the properties, reactions, and 
uses of BRA, write for Koppers Technical Bulletin C-2-131. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
Chemical Division + Dept. CW-8293 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 


OPS ee Roc st eas 


Naturally no reference was made to 
my religious background as a cause. 

However, three separate execu- 
tives of the division privately called 
me aside to say that I shouldn’t start 
to think it had been a factor. It’s not 
hard to tell why the promotions never 
come despite reassurances from peo- 
ple who do not want to hurt one’s 
feelings. 

I know CW has no sob sisters but 
I am writing you because the situa- 
tion is quite pronounced in the chem- 
ical industry, so much so that a few 
outspoken members have privately 
advised those of the _less-favored 
ethnic groups not to seek a career 
in chemistry. 

So you can see that I am compelled 
to read your honest discussion of the 
real shortage of top talent (CW, Aug. 
8) with more than a trace of cynicism. 
I do not criticize CW. .. . 

But as a footnote to your article, 
may I suggest to the industry that, 
if it would lift some of its self-made 
barriers, it might find a bit of that 
elusive top talent blinking in the new 
light. 

Naturally, I must urge that my 
name not be published. I write, not 
just to gripe, but to point out an in- 
dustry problem. However, no em- 
ployer, including my own, enjoys be- 
ing highlighted in such an instance 

. and I must confess I need the 
job I do have... . 


NAME WITHHELD 


DATES AHEAD 


American Chemical Society, 124th na- 
tional meeting, Conrad Hilton hotel, 
Chicago, IIl., Sept. 6-11. 

Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Commodore hotel, New York, 
N.Y., Sept. 9. 

National Agricultural Chemicals Assn., 
annual meeting, Essex and Sussex hotel, 
Spring Lake, N.J., Sept. 9-11. 

American Institute of Chemical Engrs., 
Fairmont and Mark Hopkins hotels, San 
Francisco, Calif., Sept. 13-16. 

The Electrochemical Society, Ocean 
Terrace hotel, Wrightsville Beach, N.C., 
Sept. 18-16. 

American Assn. of Textile Chemists and 
Colorists, annual meeting, Conrad Hilton 
hotel, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 17-19. 
Chemical Market Research Assn., fall re- 
sort meeting, Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono 
Manor, Pa., Sept. 17-19. 

Assn. of National Advertisers, annual 
meeting, Hotel Drake, Chicago, IIL, 
Sept. 21-28. 

Drug, Chemical and Allied Trades sec- 
tion, New York Board of Trade, annual 
meeting, Pocono Manor Inn, Pocono 








bi Koppers Chemicals 
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Manor, Pa., Sept. 24-27. 
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Y j-WyTROR 
Chooses Outstate Michigan 


CBS-Hytron, a Division of Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
is building a modern $3,500,000 plant in Kalamazoo, Michigan, for 
the manufacture of television picture tubes. 

The plant will have a floor area of 235,000 square feet and 
employ 1,500 workers. 

Said Bruce A. Coffin, President of CBS-Hytron: 

“Kalamazoo is near the Midwest manufacturers of television 
receivers as well as the suppliers of bulbs for television picture tubes. 
This strategic location offers speed and economy in the transportation 
of both raw material and finished products. 

“Besides being a city with metropolitan advantages, Kalamazoo 
also offers clean country surroundings, an economically stable supply 
of high-quality labor, adequate public utilities, a reasonable tax rate, 
and excellent railway service.” 

What Mr. Coffin says of Kalamazoo is true of other Outstate 
Michigan cities too. 








If you are looking for a plant location, our industrial develop- 
ment specialists will be glad to supply complete information on 
Outstate Michigan. Telephone, write, or wire today. 





Check These Aeduantages of Outstate Michigan ~ 


*% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers | % In the Great Market Center of America 
% Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies % Diversified Industries 4% No State Income Tax 
% Desirable Plants and Plant Sites %& Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 
% Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 
% Woods, Lakes and Streams That Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 






PI-C-35 


-teuumarmanon conmcr CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Black area on map shows 
territory served by 
s Power Company 
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In your research, too— 


2lecfionik instruments can 


Savin of labor and time — 
through ElectroniK instruments— 
prove as valuable in the research 
laboratory as in the production 
plant. In hundreds of industrial and 
academic research centers, these in- 
struments are assuming the burden 
of routine work that has long hin- 
dered the progress of many a vital 
project. 


By automatically observing tests . . . 
measuring critical conditions . . . 
plotting curves . . . regulating test 
variables . . . ElectroniK instru- 


ments free scientists for full utiliza- 
tion of their specialized talents. 
These tireless “lab assistants’? work 
day and night. They make it pos- 
sible to run many tests continuously 

. accumulating data at a greatly 
accelerated pace without adding to 
personnel work-loads. And _ they 
achieve greater speed, precision and 
consistency than could be possible 
by human hands. 


Of particular interest to research 
men are the ElectroniK Function 
Plotter, Duplex Recorder, Adjust- 


@ REFERENCE DATA: Write for new Bulletin 14-1, “Automatic Instrumentation to Accelerate Research.” 





Honeywe 


BROWN 


save time and effort 


able Span Recorder, 4-Second Pen 
Speed Recorder, and Extended Range 
Indicator. These instruments, and 
the wide line of standard ElectroniK 
indicators, recorders and controllers, 
can substantially accelerate your re- 
search. Your Research Director will 
appreciate the significance of these 
instruments; and your local Honey- 
well engineering representative .. . 
as near as your phone . . . will be glad 
to discuss specific applications. 

MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGU- 
LATOR Co., Industrial Division, 4584 
Wayne Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 
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NEWSLETTER 






Even though Interhandel would like an out-of-court settlement 
of its ownership claims on General Aniline & Film (see p. 23), later de- 
velopments make it clear that the Office of Alien Property will have no 
part of such a deal. Officials there have slammed the door shut on terms 
proposed by Walter Germann, Interhandel’s managing director, and de- 
clare they are nowhere near any out-of-court settlement. 








Monsanto’s growing interest in steroids (CW Newsletter, Aug. 
16, 52) was underscored late last week when the company revealed that 
its researchers had developed a simplified version—using toluene as the 
starting material—of Woodward’s cortisone synthesis. Monsanto has 
applied for patents on the short-cut method. 

The company last year got an $18.4-million certificate of ne- 
cessity for a cortisone plant, renewed it in March; but the process is still 
to be pilot-planted (probably at St. Louis) before the firm decides whether 
it should go into steroid production. Although the company’s organic 
division has made such pharmaceuticals as aspirin and chloramphenicol 
(in cooperation with Parke, Davis), production of cortisone and related 
compounds would represent a significant diversification step. 








No more “creeping socialism” in electric power? The Dept. of 
Interior last week stated, with President Eisenhower’s approval, that in 
the future it will not build power facilities if local public or private inter- 
ests can and will do the job. 

But in the next paragraph, figuratively, Interior ranked industry 
below public and private utilities in the preference priorities on available 
federal power. You can discount any immediate effects, though: no large 
blocks of firm, low-cost power will become available within the next dec- 
ade anywhere except in the Pacific Northwest. And there Bonneville Power 
Administration has committed its current and new power through 1961. 











Meanwhile, in New York State, public-power advocate Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., told a ClO labor get-together that the Capehart-Miller 
bill to allow private development of Niagara Falls would, if enacted, make 
the neighboring communities “ghost towns.” Studding his polemic with 
such words as “monopoly” and “steal,” he declared that five chemical con- 
cerns are either moving away or building plants elsewhere. 

But the companies in question took a different view: 

e Hooker’s Bjorne Klaussen termed the speech “political” and 
“very misleading,” pointed out that its new Montague, Mich., plant was 
near Midwestern markets, paid more for its power than the Falls plant. 

e Carbide’s Electro Metallurgical Co. and Carborundum both 
denied plans to leave the Falls area, as did Oldbury. “Roosevelt was look- 
ing for votes,” said one company’s spokesman. 

The controversial Capehart-Miller bill passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives, still awaits Senate action. 
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Meanwhile, the coming winter’s prospects are brighter than last 
year’s for Pacific Northwest chemical plants with firm-power contracts. 
A severe drought made it necessary last year to cut off not only inter- 
ruptible power, but 150,000 kw. of firm-power as well. But now full res- 
ervoirs and new storage facilities point—barring unusual weather—to a 
normal winter. 

But “normal” isn’t enough. This year’s estimated deficiency is 
200,000 kw. (as against 650,000 kw. last year) and interruptible power 
will likely be cut again as it has been for several years past. 

e 


Du Pont’s Pres. Crawford Greenewalt this week belabored the 
prophets of peacetime recession. He sees war as a shackle on business 
rather than as a goad. “The future is mortgaged ; research and development 
are delayed and interrupted; personnel is diverted from creative pursuits 
to the taut necessities of the moment. . . . Business has far more to gain 
from a drop in government spending than it has to lose.” 

e 


But along the ever-pressing upward climb is an occasional down- 
hill slip—not serious, but a dislocation nevertheless: 

e Reconstruction Finance Corp.’s decision to shut down its Insti- 
tute (W. Va.) copolymer plant (see Market Letter, p. 55) affects 427 
employees. Of these, 227 will be dismissed Sept. 18; the rest will stay on 
temporarily to put the unit in stand-by condition. 

e Du Pont will shut down its small organics plant at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., next May. The 170 employees will be transferred, pensioned, or 
dismissed. 














Cramet, Inc., this week took another step forward on its $25- 
million titanium metal plant (CW, Aug. 15). It awarded a contract to 
Vitro Corp. of America to manage its construction. Location is still un- 
specified, but the time schedule has been speeded up: it now expects partial 
operation somtime next year, full production a year later. 

a 


There’s a new name in the industry. Edwal Laboratories, Inc. 
(Ringwood, Ill.) next Tuesday will become Ringwood Chemical Corp. 
Edwal Scientific Products Corp.—formed in 1950 to market photographic 


products—will now be a separate entity. 
& 











Chemical research may revolutionize pattern making. Ford Motor 
Co., is working on treatment of wood to prevent shrinkage, which has 
caused costly errors in making models. The same difficulty, of course, 
plagues other auto makers and aircraft firms. Koppers Co., too, is working 
on the problem. 

Best bet at the moment seems to be a synthetic resin treatment. 
The wood will be more difficult to work and shape, labor and materials 
costs will soar—but the patterns will retain their dimensions. 


The animal kingdom has more than ever been the involuntary 
recipient of chemicals. First it was sleeping pills for fish (CW, Aug. 1) and 
then a “hotfoot” for birds (CW, Aug. 15). Here are two more: 

e California is ridding its lakes of inferior fish by scattering 
rotenone—it kills all the fish prior to restocking with trout. 

e Cincinnati is spraying a 1:10 solution of ammonia in water to 
rout starlings and martins from downtown parks. 











... The Editors 
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SODIUM 
ALCOHOLATES 


you’re on the right road with sodium... 


You can make many versatile and high quality 
alcoholates from metallic sodium and alcohols. 

These chemical stepping stones—sodium methyl- 
ate, ethylate, isopropylate and long-chain alcoholates— 
perform many useful industrial functions. They speed 
the drying of vegetable oils in paints and varnishes. 


They improve the properties and consumer appeal of 


lard. They’re used in making sulfa drugs, vitamins, ba». 
biturates, dyes and as catalysts in transesterification. 

Our new Fact Sheet on Alcoholates may suggest a 
way you can improve your particular product or proc- 
ess with these useful intermediates. For your copy, 


simply mail the coupon below. 


ETHVE conroration 


for indlubly, & agpuioulltire 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


ATLANTA, BATON ROUGE, CHICAGO, DALLAS, DAYTON, DENVER, DETROIT, HOUSTON, 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE CITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, TULSA, MEXICO CITY AND (ETHYL ANTIKNOCK, LTD.) TORONTO. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


ETHYL 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me your 
new Fact Sheet on 
Sodium Alcoholates. 
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FIRM 


ADDRESS. 

















Ceramic and Class Products having an 


annual production of 3% billion dollars, are vitally important in our 


economy. Pennsalt Chemicals . . . hydrofluoric acid, calcined and hydrate 
of alumina, Kryolith, corrosion-resistant cements ... contribute to the 


efficiency of this basic industry and to the quality of its products. 


Pennsalt 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY M@ifdiiltad( 


367 Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. In the West: 2901 Taylor Way, Tacoma 1, Wash. 
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BUSINESS @ INDUSTRY 


Reassessed Balance 

The fuss and furor among Washing- 
ton bureaucrats has brought a new 
balance to the controversy over the 
National Bureau of Standards’ rela- 
tions with other agencies and outside 
business. 

Two developments highlighted the 
change of equilibrium: 

Commerce Secretary Sinclair Weeks 
restored Allen Astin as permanent 
head of the NBS. 

The Post Office Department late 
last week dismissed the battery addi- 
tive fraud order issued in February 
on the basis of NBS tests. A fraud 
order prevents delivery of mail to 
persons or companies on the grounds 
of an intent to deceive. 

Restoration of Astin represents a 
complete reversal of Weeks’ ideas 
six months ago. He said then that 
the report of a scientists’ committee 
evaluating the NBS would have no 
bearing on Astin. He was to go. 

The committee report was sub- 
mitted last week. Among its recom- 
mendations: “Policy and procedural 
decisions” of the NBS director should 
be transferred to the Commerce Sec- 
retary, leaving technica] matters for 
the director to supervise. 

The Post Office recognized, first, 
that there was a substantial disagree- 
ment over the benefits of battery ad- 
ditives, and that the Department of 
Commerce, under which the NBS 
operates, has authorized further study 
of battery additives. But its major 
point was that the evidence presented 
at the original hearing, and that intro- 
duced later by the Senate committee, 
still leaves insufficient proof of “an 
actual intent” to deceive. 

But while these two developments 
shifted the bureaucratic balance, over- 
all assessment of the controversy must 
wait on careful study of the scien- 
tists’ evaluation of NBS. And _ per- 
haps, rather than just modifying a 
balance, it may suggest changing the 
fulcrum on which the balance de- 
pends. 


Moving into Big Time? 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. is re- 
ported as readying pilot-plant epera- 
tions to speed up production of its 
new synthetic fiber—“Zetek”—starting 
September 1. At a plant at Avon Lake, 
O., Goodrich has for the past several 
months been turning out small 
amounts of the fiber, has subjected it 
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to a series of tests through the weav- 
ing, wearing, and abuse stages. 

Now larger capacities are needed— 
ostensibly to enable engineers to work 
on firmer ground in overcoming pro- 
duction bugs that have developed. 
Output after the September 1 speed- 
up will range between 5,000 to 10,- 
000 Ibs./month, 

For some time, Goodrich has been 
engaged in research work at its basic 


“HOOVER: Neither one nor the other. 


research laboratories at Brecksville, 
O., on a polyvinylidine fiber and also 
on one containing acrylonitrile. But 
Zetek, say company officials, is neither 
of the two, is a fiber developed at 
Brecksville as a separate project. 

While pilot-plant operations are 
now being stepped up at Avon Lake, 
Goodrich researchers don’t expect full- 
scale production of Zetek to get un- 
der way before the middle of 1954. 
Its Avon Lake facilities (which in- 
clude production units for “Geon” 
polyvinyl resins, plasticizers, and vari- 
ous agricultural chemicals) can easily 
be adapted to handle the added pro- 
duction load now, may actually be 
the site of future production activities. 

In size, Goodrich’s Avon Lake 
plant ranks with the company’s larg- 
est works, is a general clearance point 
for all new products put into pilot- 
plant operation. 


Week—— 


Company officials have never offi- 
cially released technical data on 
Zetek, are mum as they await further 
ironing out of production snags. 


Neoprene’s Round 4 


What happens this week in the col- 
lective bargaining election at DuPont's 
neoprene plant in Louisville, Ky., may 
set the future course for labor. 

If the 1,700 production and main- 
tenance employees choose to be rep- 
resented by the International Chemi- 
cal Workers Union (AFL), the big 
nationwide unions will be encouraged 
to bear down and try to organize 
within the next 12 months the ap- 
proximately 50% of chemical em- 
ployees still out of the ranks. 

But if the neoprene workers reject 
the AFL union and give their voice 
to the nonaffiliated Neoprene Crafts- 
men’s Union, it’s probable that chem- 
ical field organizing by the interna- 
tional unions will slow to snail-pace. 

This will be the fourth collision be- 
tween ICWU and the NCU at the 
neoprene plant within the past year. 
In the first election, no union received 
a majority; the NLRB threw out the 
first runoff on the ground of company 
interference, and the second runoff 
for union irregularities. 


A Corpse Is Buried 


Sherka Chemical Co., which handled 
millions of dollars’ worth of chemical 
and pharmaceutical products in its 
prewar heyday, was being fitted for 
its shroud and coffin this week. 

The Office of Alien Property is 
ordering dissolution of Sherka, which 
was an affiliate in the old Schering 
organization when that concern was 
German-owned. When OAP seized 
Schering early in World War II, it 
also nabbed Sherka and that com- 
pany’s wholly owned subsidiary, Delta 
Pharmaceutical Co., Inc., also of 
Bloomfield, N. J. Sherka and Delta 
never did any manufacturing, were 
used only as distributing agencies; 
and for the past 10 years they've 
been totally inactive. Delta was liqui- 
fied last spring. 

After payment of pending bills, 
Sherka’s remaining assets—about $13,- 
000 in cash and $25,000 in US. 
Treasury Bonds—will be turned over 
to the Attorney General, to whom will 
be directed any claims that companies 
or individuals may have against 


Sherka. 
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Unveiling a Giant 


This week another occult colossus in the chemical in- 
dustry is wrapping up final details to go to the public for 
financing. 





The reason: Stauffer has simply run out of money, 
wants to convert its long-term bank loans to long-term debt 
and it needs capital for further expansion. 








Stauffer Chemical Co. of San Fran- 
cisco and New York has long been 
a puzzling member of the community 
of U.S. chemical companies. Founded 
in 1885, its stock has been held by 
virtually the same three familes 
originally in on the organization; 
corporation matters have been a tight- 
ly guarded secret. Sales figures and 
net value have often been the subject 
of spirited speculation; holdings in 
various subsidiaries have led to the 
belief that when the shroud was com- 
pletely lifted, Stauffer would emerge 
as a dominant figure in the U.S. 
chemical picture. 

Now the unmasking is at hand. 
Stauffer will go to the public early 
next month with a package deal; it 
plans to offer some $12-15 million in 
debentures, $7-8 million in treasury 
common stock—equal to between 10- 
15% of stock presently outstanding. 
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Morgan Stanley & Co., underwriting 
the deal, has been laboring over a 
prospectus in recent weeks, verifies 
CW’s recent prediction (Newsletter, 
Aug. 8) that Stauffer’s annual sales 
(including subsidiaries) reach up just 
under $80 million. 

Backbone of Stauffer’s business to- 
day is the production of heavy chemi- 
cals but it’s moving closer to the con- 
sumer level, too. Among its more 
lucrative products: sulfur, sulfuric 
acid, carbon bisulfide, alum, super- 
phosphates, boric acid, ferric sulfate, 
sodium hydrosulfide, chlorine, caustic 
soda, carbon tetrachloride, titanium 
tetrachloride and trichloride, hydrogen 
chloride, DDT, polychlorobenzenes, 
citric acid, tartaric acid, insecticides. 
In the production of carbon bisulfide 
alone, Stauffer ranks first in the coun- 
try, sells its output largely to the 
rayon, agricultural (for fungicides) 


and rubber industries. Carbon tetra- 
chloride is another prominent product; 
places Stauffer in line as a major fac- 
tor in U.S. annual production. Its 
production is soon due to climb even 
higher, too, when a new plant at 
Louisville (producing carbon tetra- 
chloride from hydrocarbon gas) comes 
onstream, 

In ground and processed sulfur, 
Stauffer boasts the biggest sales vol- 
ume in the country. As far as chlor- 
ine-caustic is concerned, company of- 
ficials modestly admit “we're not much 
compared with several other com- 
petitors,” but point out that Stauffer 
doesn’t try to sell any chlorine from 
its Niagara Falls plant—chooses in- 
stead to use it to make carbon tetra- 
chloride and various metal chlorides. 
Latest achievement: bringing the 
titanium tetrachloride plant at Niagara 
Falls close to running capacity— 
a substantial part of total domestic 
output. 

Then There’s More: In addition to 
its own plants, Stauffer now envelops 
six wholly owned subsidiaries (San 
Francisco Sulphur Co., Stauffer Chem- 
ical Co. of Nevada, St. Louis Sulphur 
& Chemical Co., Stauffer Pan Amer- 
ican Co., Sudentsche Chemischke 
Works of Germany, Stauffer De Mex- 
ico); one company through stock own- 
ership in excess of 66%; six companies 
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by 50% stock ownership,* and three 
others “with a substantial interest— 
but less than 50%.” Exports account 
for less than 1% of Stauffer’s total 
output. 

Best bets as to what the company 
will do with part of the money it 
gets from the stock issue next month 
include a number of specific expan- 
sion projects: 

e About $1 million to double pro- 
duction of Capitan 50-W—a fungicide 
—used in spraying fruits (particularly 
to prevent apple scab). Stauffer is 
licensed by Standard Oil Develop- 
ment, New Jersey, to manufacture 
Capitan, plans to sell it jointly with 
CalSpray. 

@ Possible capitalization on the 
preduction of nitrogen phosphate 
fertilizer (via the Italian Rumianca 
process) at Tacoma, Wash. “If the 
present shakedown tests pan out,” 
company Officials say, “Stauffer may 
offer it on a sub-licensing basis.” 

e Expansion of carbon tetrachlo- 
ride facilities at Louisville on a scale 
favorably comparable with its original 
expansion outlay of over $3.75 mil- 
lion. 

e Further developmental work on 


* Old Hickory Chemical Co. (producer of car- 
bon bisulfide); New York-Ohio Chemical Co, 
(aluminum chloride, anhydrous hydrogen sul- 
fide, antimony trichloride); Montrose Chemical 
Co. of Calif. (chloral-mono-chromate, DDT); 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. of Calif. (sodium 
silicates, epsom salts); Cornwall Chemical Ltd. 
(carbon bisulfide); Western Phosphates, Inc. 


(super phosohates), The three “less than 50%”: 
en 


West Chemical Co. (borax, soda ash, 
lime); Nyotex Chemicals, Inc. (anhydrous hy- 
drogen fluoride, anhydrous aluminum chloride, 
lime) ; Australian Cream Tartar Co., Ltd. 
(cream of tartar, tartaric acid, phosphates, 
citrates). 


TOP MANAGEMENT: Hans Stauffer, vice- 


various fungicides, now in the re- 
search stage. 

e Expansion of Flotal (soil con- 
ditioner) output—if present sales tests 
in southern California jive with rec- 
ords set in northern California. “We 
don’t want to go out on a limb too 
far,” say cautious executives, “until 
we're more sure of what it will do 
under other climactic conditions. 
There are endless variants—soil dif- 
ferences, weather variables, wide dif- 
ferences of application.” But Flotal 
production is due for a chunk of 
stock sale proceeds. 


Running the Show: President Chris- 
tian de Guigne III took over in 1946 
from his grandfather who had held 
the office for some 47 years. Preceding 
his election, de Guigne III had been 
active for many years as an officer and 
director of the company and its as- 
sociates. Hans Stauffer, a nephew of 
the original John Stauffer, has been 
general manager since 1941—guided 
the company through the critical war 
years. John Stauffer, Jr., only son of 
the founder, started the southern 
California Div., gets credit for its 
rapid growth and development. All 
officers are heavy stockholders and 
considerable impact upon company 
affairs is felt when any individual 
block of stock, through death, passes 
into other hands. 

That’s been a real problem and 
has put an additional strain on Stauf- 
fer finances. The death of Sol Peiser, 
president of Consolidated Chemical 
Industries, Inc., a year ago last fall, 


president, general manager (right) and 


Christian de Guigne III, president, guide Stauffer today. 
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was an especially heavy drain. 
Though Peiser held no Stauffer stock, 
his chunk of the voting stock in Con- 
solidated amounted to 50% plus a 
block of participating preferred. To 
protect its interest (the other 50%), 
Stauffer bought the bulk of Peiser’s 
stock—now holds 94%% in toto. 
What’s ahead for Stauffer, like all 
predictions, is open to conjecture. 
But judging from its record of steady 
expansion and its obvious moves to 
diversify while consolidating, pros- 
pects are, at the least, intriguing. 


COMPANIES... . 


An advance compilation of company 
earnings prepared by Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. for CW’s semiannual earn- 
ings round-up (CW, Aug. 15) was in- 
correct. Monsanto nov, reports its 
revised net earnings figure for Jan.- 
June ’53, as $13,503,974. 


2B 
Purchases come to the forefront this 
week: 

e The Smith-Douglass Co., Nor- 
folk, Va., through its newly formed 
Coronet Div., has bought all Coronet 
Phosphate Co.’s holdings in Hills- 
borough and Polk Counties, Va., for 
$6,350,000. Included in the deal: a 
large defluoridation plant outside 
Richmond, Va., phosphate mines and 
deposits in Hillsborough County and 
at Teneroc, in Polk County. 

e Celanese Corp. of America has 
purchased the Texas Co.’s water- 
front bulk plant, Newark, N.J., plans 
partial occupancy immediately. 


EXPANSION... . 
Synthetic Wax: Close on the heels 
of ground-breaking ceremonies for its 
$7-million polyethylene plant at Long- 
view, Tex., Texas Eastman Co. has 
revealed additional expansion plans. 
Its intent: to build a $3.8-million syn- 
thetic hard wax plant in connection 
with the polyethylene works. Output 
will amount to several million pounds 
of wax annually; construction (as in 
the case of the main part of the work 
on the polyethylene plant) will start 
next month. 
® 

Aluminum: Olin Industries, Inc., will 
soon start construction on a $169- 
million aluminum plant. Plans for 
financing the project are almost com- 
pleted, await negotiations with the 
federal government in order that con- 
tracts may be signed on the neces- 
sary facilities. Olin, when initially 
stating its plant last November, said 
no plant site had been selected, still 
has not named it. Potential output 
is estimated at over 110,000 tons/ 
year of primary aluminum, 
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Chemicals and Allied 
products 


$19,194 


Paper and Allied 
products 
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All manufacturing Rubber products Textiles and Apparel 
average 
$9,407 
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Symptoms of Ripeness 


Now the nation’s fifth largest industry 
and expanding by about 10% a year, 
the chemical industry in the United 
States is beginning to show signs of 
growing out of its hectic adolescence, 
a CHemicaL WEEK study indicates 
this week. 

Latest figures from the Treasury 
Dept. disclose that this industry’s 
total capital investments* have been 
increasing since World War II at a 
faster pace than those of any other 
industry except products of petroleum 
and coal. Washington’s adding ma- 
chines are still humming, recapitulat- 
* Capital investment is defined as total assets 
minus holdings of government securities and 
investments in other corporations. This tends to 
exaggerate the position of the petroleum indus- 
try in the diagram at the top of the page, be- 


cause much of its capital investment is in mar- 
keting as well as in manufacturing facilities. 


Investment 
per worker 


up 44.97% 


Industry 

Chemicals and 

allied products 
Metals and 

metal products 
All-manufacturing 

average 
Paper and 

allied products 
Petroleum and 

coal products 


ing business data from 1950 tax re- 
turns; but it’s known that chemical 
investments reached an all-time high 
of $9.3 billion in 1949, and the up- 
ward trend is still strong and steady. 

Spur to Productivity: In amount 
of capital invested per production 
worker, the chemical industry ranks 
third; and in this category, the rate 
of increase has been even greater 
than in total investment. While total 
chemical investment rose by 36.1% 
from 1946 through 1949, its invest- 
ment per production worker went 
up by 44.97%. Corresponding figures 
for all U.S. manufacturing industries 
are 29.6% and 35.1%. 

Meanwhile, as shown in the table 
at the bottom of the page, produc- 
tion per worker has gone up by sub- 


Production 
per worker 


up 38.1% 
27.1% 
23.5% 
16.6% 
14.0% 


27.8% 
35.1% 
45.05% 
38.2% 


stantial fractions between 1947 and 
1950. While the ratio varies with 
each industry, it certainly appears 
that much of the increase in worker 
productivity is related to industrial 
expansion—the employees are manning 
plants that are better equipped, more 
efficiently designed. 

Storm Warnings Seen: That brings 
up the labor unions’ current drive for 
wage increases that union leaders 
claim are due because of the workers’ 
higher productivity. According to the 
unions, this argument stands up even 
if it be granted that most—if not all— 
the productivity increase is the result 
of more and better mechanization; 
for, say the labor spokesmen, if it 
was worth $1.50/hour to have a man 
operate a machine that turned out $6 
worth of goods per hour, why not a 
$2 wage rate for the operator of a 
machine putting out $8/hour? 

Possibly the most significant aspect 
of these capital investment figures is 
in their indication that the chemical 
industry, after its late start, is catch- 
ing up with the rest of the nation’s 
economy. From now on, the industry 
may feel that it should pay more 
heed to those economists who've been 
warning against overrapid expansion. 
One hint that this expansion rush 
might carry the chemical industry too 
far, too fast, is seen in this fact: 
while investments increased in 1949 
in six of the principal U.S. manufac- 
turing industries, including chemicals, 
there were decreases in the other 11. 
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Renegotiation—With What Safeguards? 


Renegotiation of government contracts—the thought en- 
genders irritation in the nerves of busy company execu- 
tives and brings a gleam into the eyes of its lawyers. 

For chemical manufacturers, renegotiation—which al- 
lows the government to determine whether excessive profits 
are being made on defense contracts—is a doubly com- 
plicated procedure: not only must they cope with a maze 
of regulations, they must also educate government men on 
common industry problems and practices. 

There was the potash chemical manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, who was faced with a ruling that salt brine 
could not include potassium salts. 

Then, too, there was the case of confusion between 
benzene and benzine. 

But these are details; and manufacturers this week were 
considering two basic uncertainties in the renegotiation 
picture: whether it will be extended and what form it 
will take. 

There is a question whether the whole program will con- 
tinue beyond Dec. ’53, since only the House of Represent- 
atives passed a bill extending the renegotiation act. 

Changing Picture: It’s almost certain, though, that both 
House and Senate will extend the law through 1954, 
though there will be several changes in emphasis. Heated 
debate in the Senate over extension of the act makes it 
almost certain that all of the modifications approved by 
the House won't become law. 

The House bill exempted any material going into syn- 
thetic rubber if the end use of the rubber was civilian. 
(Processing chemicals would be included here.) Too, it 
would broaden exemptions on new durable processing 
equipment, and, would, for the first time, exempt standard 
commercial items if the Renegotiation Board felt there 
was enough competition among various manufacturers to 
protect the government. 

Companies producing such directly used military 
chemicals as ammonia and toluene, for example, definitely 
favor including the last item in the law. At present, the 
Renegotiation Board has elected to give exemption to 
stock items. 





SENATOR MORSE: He didn’t like last-minute legislation. 
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CHAIRMAN MILLIKEN: He waited for the last minute. 


Degree Differences: The concept of protection for the 
government is, of course, the basis for the law. Nobody 
argues this premise, it’s a matter of degree. 

These differences in degree were accentuated in the 
last-minute Congressional rush. The House bill went to 
the Senate just six days before adjournment. The Senate 
Finance Committee reported favorably two days later. 
Said Committee Chairman Gene Milliken, a large part of 
the $64-billion defense backlog will be paid to contractors 
in 1954, when, since excess profits taxes will have expired, 
the government would have little protection against over- 
charges. 

Milliken asked fora “clean bill”’—one without amend- 
ments—and this brought objections from such liberals as 
Wayne Morse, Paul Douglas and Hubert Humphrey. 
They felt the standard commercial item clause would 
weaken the act too much; they asked for more discussion, 
so the renegotiation extension was tabled; but, come 
next session, it will probably be voted retroactively. 

The Other Worry: But manufacturers who sell over 
$250,000 yearly to the government, and thus are liable 
to renegotiation, often have more worries over the pro- 
cedural regulations of the Renegotiation Board. 

A recent directive would have held a refiner of naph- 
thalene, for example, liable to renegotiation if he sold 
to a phthalic anhydride maker who sold to an alkyd resin 
maker who sold to a protective coating maker who sold 
to an electric motor maker who sold to a direct defense 
contractor. While extreme, such would not have been 
inconceivable. 

This directive brought quick complaints from industry. 
Because of such objections, the order was withdrawn. In 
addition, the board has assured industry it will continue to 
exempt stock items. 

When Congress again takes up renegotiation, there 
is stil] uncertainty whether it will make such exemption 
mandatory. However, there’s little doubt that the House 
proviso exempting sales for nondefense synthetic rubber 
production will be written into the law: 
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ICWU’S TRAINING PLAN: Union officers and stewards learn fine points of drivin 


No Haven for Wildcatters 


Professing friendship for chemical companies it bar- 





gains with and priding itself on faithful adherence to contracts, 
AFL Chemical Workers Union begins its 10th year this week 
with over 100,000 members. 


Critics call him “dictatorial,” say he’s too chummy 





toward capital, but ardently anti-Communist H. A. Bradley has 
no trouble in winning re-election as ICWU president, a job no 


one else has ever held. 


It has more members in chemical 
plants than any other Jabor union; it 
held its 10th annual convention last 
week in Cleveland; and its president 
believes that its best friends are the 
chemical companies that employ its 
members. 

This is the International Chemical 
Workers Union (AFL), which has 
contracts with 428 companies in the 
United States and Canada, 382 union 
locals, and a “defense fund” of $215,- 
000. 

Its membership figures are some- 
what less definite. Veteran unionist 
Herbert A. Bradley, who has headed 
the union throughout its existence, 
says that its membership increased 
by 11.8% during the past year to a 
total of 115,000; but the annual state- 
ment shows that it received dues for 
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an average of 84,300 members a 
month and paid into the AFL treasury 
a per capita tax for a monthly aver- 
age of 82,400 members. __.. 

Still on Doorstep: Whichever of 
these figures is correct—and probably 
Bradley's is the clgsest-the ICWU 
still is only in the,.doorway. of the 
chemical industry, which . employs 
some 520,000 hourly. paid workers 
in the U.S. and another 40,000 in 
Canada. Further organizing won't be 
easy; ICWU and its two big rivals* 
have already set up locals at plants 
where resistance was low, and now 
must hustle to win NLRB elections. 
Notable example at this moment is 
Du Pont’s neoprene plant at Louis- 
ville, Ky., where ICWU is about to 


* United Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers (CIO) 
with around 75,000 members; and District 50 o 
the United Mine Workers, with possibly 20,000 
or more members in chemical plants. 


g hard bargains with chemical companies. 


make its fourth attempt to gain recog- 
nition, 

One thing about unionization in 
the chemical field: unlike organizing 
in some other industries, such as coal 
and steel, it has come about with 
little or no bloodshed. Bradley thinks 
this is because the American chemical 
industry didn’t become big-time until 
the country’s labor-management pat- 
tern was fairly well set. Also, he says, 
the chemical industry is an ever- 
changing field that requires leaders 
with vision, that such men can see 
how to harness capital and labor into 
a smooth-working team. “Too,” he 
adds, “the profits of the industry have 
been such that it could stand a little 
pushing.” 

ICWU stems from a loose group- 
ing of about 34 AFL “federal unions” 
whose members included about 3,500 
chemical workers. The late William 
F. Green, AFL president from 1926 
until his death last fall, picked Brad- 
ley to take charge of that council in 
Apr. ’40, and five months later Brad- 
ley called the first industry-wide meet- 
ing. By 1944, the council had re- 
cruited about 20,000 members, and 
was recast into its present form as an 
AFL international union. 

Pensions and Premiums: Carrying 
on the work of this union are a field 
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staff of 60 organizers and an office 
staff of 42, including officers; total 
payroll for the 12 months ending last 
June 30 was $701,677 (president’s 
salary was $12,000—now $14,000). 

Here’s what Bradley feels that this 
staff and the union members have 
accomplished: 

@ While fewer than 1% of U.S. 
and Canadian chemical workers were 
covered in 1940 by contracts provid- 
ing for paid vacations, health and 
accident benefits, seniority rights and 
night shift premiums, “today those 
benefits are the accepted pattern.” 

e Eighty per cent of ICWU mem- 
bers have union security. 

e Ninety per cent of ICWU mem- 
bers have pension plans. 

e Chemical wages, 30th from the 
top among all industrial pay rates in 
1940, now rank 12th. 

Credit for these gains is handed to 
the union’s strict policy about living 
up to its contracts (although “there 
are always a few wildcatters to spoil 
the record”); to its policy—opposed by 
some unions—of accepting plant-by- 
plant bargaining, on the ground that 
it acts as an incentive system for the 
various locals; and to ICWU’s Re- 
search & Education Dept., headed by 
economist Otto Pragan. 

Pragan’s work covers three main 
jobs: contract analysis, economic re- 
search, and training of union locals’ 
officers and stewards. His department 
also sends out to all locals a stream 
of literature on community, national 
and international affairs. 

Over the Rough Spots: Besides hav- 
ing interunion competition and oc- 
casional company enmity to worry 
about, Bradley has had several in- 


stances of friction within his 
camp. 

One such case occurred in ICWU’s 
Canadian wing in 1948 when it ap- 
peared that some of the top leaders 
of that wing were pro-Communist. 
Bradley was able to oust them when 
a former Red testified that they had 
brought the Canadian chemical work- 
ers into the ICWU on direct orders 
of the Communist Party. The union’s 
constitution now declares that mem- 
bership is not open to any “Com- 
munist, Fascist or Bundist.” 

Another intraunion squabble show- 
ed up last year when Bradley was 
at odds with the union’s secretary- 
treasurer, and some delegates to the 
1952 convention demanded that more 
restrictive curbs be placed on the 
powers of the union president. Brad- 
ley came out on top; he was re-elected 
without opposition and the former 
secretary-treasurer was defeated by 
758 to 158. 

Costly Feud: With a net worth of 
nearly $740,000, a summer vacation 
camp in Canada, and with an income 
of more than $1 million a year, ICWU 
is getting along comfortably. Its mem- 
bers also are doing pretty well, with 
chemical wages at their current peak. 

Bradley doesn’t deny that his un- 
ion’s running feud with its CIO rival 
has been a drain on the resources of 
both unions and thus has reduced 
organizing activities. He now has come 
to endorse the no-raiding pact agreed 
on by the AFL-CIO unity committees, 
but still is skeptical about the pros- 
pects of unification of the two big 
federations. “When that day comes,” 
he quips, “you can look up in the sky 
and see me playing a little gold piano 


own 


ICWU’S G.H.Q.: Modern $170,000 office building is debt-free. 


RESEARCHERS}: Facts and figures. 


and keeping time with my wings.” 

Chemical company executives who 
have been bargaining with ICWU 
may be surprised to know that its 
rivals have been criticizing it as a 
“weak and meek” union that doesn’t 
drive good bargains for its members. 
On the contrary, possibly the out- 
standing demonstration of determina- 
tion on the part of a chemical labor 
union last year was the seven-month 
strike waged by an ICWU local. With 
that much power in the organization, 
it’s a good bet that ICWU will still be 
in business by next year’s convention, 
which is set for Chicago; and it’s a 
fair bet that Bradley may then be 
able to claim another 11.3% increase 
in membership. 


oe H. A. Bradley, Sec.-Treas. Marshall 


Shafer. 
+ Director Otto Pragan (right), Asst. Dir. Mar- 
vin Friedman, IC Rerearch and Education. 
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diaphragm valves 


. -- of chemical - resistant 


ACE SARAN or 
PARIAN trolyethylene) 


Here’s an all-purpose valve that 

combines the unique corrosion 
resistance of Ace plastics with the efficient Saunders dia- 
phragm principle . . . a valve that cuts costs wherever 
corrosive liquids or gases are handled at normal tempera- 
tures and pressures. 

Body is molded of Ace Saran or Parian. Diaphragm may 
be rubber, neoprene or polyethylene. Corrosives never 
touch metal. Bonnet assembly is sealed off from the solu- 
tion. No stuffing box to leak. It can be serviced without 
removing from line —all parts are interchangeable. All 
sizes from % to 2 in., standard pipe threads. Working 
pressure 50 psi. at 77 deg. F. 

Use Ace Saran and Parian pipe and fittings too, to make 
a completely protected system. You'll also be interested 
in the complete line of Ace hard rubber and rubber-lined 
chemical equipment. Write today for bulletins. 








RESISTANT 
CHEMICALS 





AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N. ¥. 
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The three Girdler gas plants 
at the Philadelphia Electric 
Company. They produce 
"carrier gas’’, of very pre- 
cise composition, by cat- 
alytic cracking. 


GOING UP...SAFELY! 
Another process plant by Girdler 


N OUTSTANDING SAFETY RECORD in plant construction is 
A evidence of our special skill in handling jobs involving cor- 
rosive gases or fluids reacting at high temperatures and high pres- 
sures. By centralizing responsibility with Girdler, you make sure of 
proper coordination and sound results ... We're equipped to handle 
the complete job of designing, engineering, and building. When 
considering new process plant construction or modernization, put 
Girdler’s experience to work in the planning stages. For complete 
information, call the nearest Girdler office today. 


tte GIRDLER Company 


A DIVISION OF NATIONAL CYLINDER GAS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: New York, Tulsa, San Francisco 


VOTATOR DIVISION: New York, Atlanta, Chicago, San Francisco 
in Caneda: Girdler Corporation of Canada Limited, Toronto 


THIS IS 


GIRDLE 


GIRDLER DESIGNS Processes and plants 

GIRDLER BUILDS Processing plants 

GIRDLER MANUFACTURES Processing apparatus 
GAS PROCESSES DIVISION: 


Chemical Processing Plants Plastics Materials Plants 
Hydrogen Production Plants Sulphur Plants 

Hydrogen Cyanide Plants Acetylene Plants 
Synthesis Gas Plants Ammonia Plants 

Carbon Dioxide Plants Ammonium Nitrate Plants 
Gas Purification Plants Hydrogen Chloride Plants 


Catalysts and Activated Carbon 


VOTATOR DIVISION: COMPLETE EDIBLE OIL PLANTS 
CONTINUOUS PROCESSING APPARATUS FOR... 


Strained Food Bakery Ingredients Lubricating Grease 


Salad Dressing Confectioneries Paraffin Wax 

Soup Citrus Concentrates Resins 

Margarine Chemicals Paper Coating 
lard Textile Size And other Products 
Shortening Shaving Cream 


THERMEX DIVISION: HIGH FREQUENCY DIELECTRIC 
HEATING EQUIPMENT APPLIED TO... 


foundry Core Baking Rubber Drying and Curing 
Wood Bonding Plastic Preform Preheating 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Out-of-Court Plan 

With its “dividend famine” now in 
its 12th year, the Swiss holding com- 
pany that in 1945 changed its name 
from I. G. Chemie to Interhandel this 
week is pushing a new move to get 
the U.S. Government to let go of the 
more than 90% of General Aniline & 
Film stock that was seized in 1942 as 
“enemy controlled.” 

Interhandel’s Managing Director 
Walter Germann, who has made some 
56 trips from Switzerland to the U.S. 
during the firm’s five-year effort to 
regain the GAF shares, disclosed that 
Interhandel now is seeing if an out-of- 
court settlement can be arranged with 
the Justice Department’s Office of 
Alien Property. 

Germann’s proposal: OAP would 
permit Interhandel to sell the GAF 
stock to Blair Holdings Corp. of San 
Francisco (CW Newsletter, Apr. 11), 
for $60 million, of which 50% would 
be cash down. Blair also would pay to 
the U.S. Government a “custodial 
fee” of 1%% of sale price for each 
year that OAP held the stock. Inter- 
handel’s district court suit in Wash- 
ington would be dismissed, and Inter- 
handel would invest in various Amer- 
ican enterprises a part of proceeds 
from the sale. 

In trying to allay lingering sus- 
picions about triangular connections 
among Interhandel, GAF and the 
German cartel I. G. Farben, whose 
leaders were convicted in the war 
crimes trials after World War II, 
Germann insisted that Interhandel “is 
and always has been a Swiss corpo- 
ration.” He granted that Interhandel 
was formed at Farben suggestion, that 
for 12 years there was a dividend 
guarantee contract between Inter- 
handel and Farben, that Farben had 
“a certain degree of control” over 
GAF, and that following the “friendly 
parting” between Interhandel and 
Farben in 1940, “certain relationships 
may have lasted for a short time after 
the severance.” 

Asked why Interhandel would be 
willing to sell GAF for $60 million 
when its net assets are around $100 
million, Germann replied that this was 
the best offer submitted so far, and 
that any higher offers would still be 
considered. He _ said _ Interhandel 
would prefer to own the property 
itself, but that his concern was re- 
signed to the fact that U.S. public 
opinion appears to insist on “Ameri- 
canization” of GAF. 


LABOR. .. 2c 


Song of Sixpence: U.S. wages haven't 
been paid in pounds, shillings and 
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pence for about 180 years, but recent 
wage increases in the chemical proc- 
ess industries have hovered around 
the sixpence level—about 7¢ in U.S. 
coins. 

e President Eisenhower's new 
atomic energy labor-management pan- 
el has recommended that Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Co. boost wages 
for 3,500 AFL workers at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., by 7¢/hour. This represents 
a compromise between the AFL’s re- 
duced demand for a 10%¢ rise and the 
5¢ increase that Carbide and Carbon 
had granted to Oak Ridge production 
workers who are members of United 
Gas, Coke & Chemical Workers (CIO). 

e Hercules Powder and District 50 
of the United Mine Workers have 
agreed on an 8¢ hourly increase for 
all employees at the plant in Bessemer, 
Ala. Also included: “adjustments” 
ranging from 5 to 10¢/hour for vari- 
ous jobs. 

e At Du Pont’s explosives plant in 
Seneca, II]., wage rises for members 
of Local 42, International Chemical 
Workers Union (AFL), will range 
from 5 to 7¢/hour. 

e A supplemental agreement be- 
tween Kopper’s Co.’s Tar Products 
Div. and District 50, UMW, provides 
for an immediate 8'2¢ hourly increase, 
plus additional 2%¢ boosts on Jan. 1 
and July 1 next year. 

e A 7¢ rise resulted from wage- 
reopener negotiations between Great 
Lakes Carbon and ICWU at Morgan- 
ton, N.C. 

e At Front Royal, Va., Allied 
Chemical & Dye has raised wages by 
5¢/hour, retroactive to last April 1, 
for members of ICWU Local 538. The 
company also agreed to provide health 
insurance, increase sick benefits, and 
provide clothing replacements. 

e Ciba Products will hike wages 
by 8¢/hour now, and again by 5¢ 
after six months for ICWU-represent- 
ed employees at Kimberton, Pa. 

e Calco Chemical Div. of Ameri- 
can Cyanamid and ICWU Local 254 
have signed a new contract providing 
for a 6¢/hour increase and other ben- 
efits for employees at Gloucester City, 
NJ. 
e A few of ICWU’s latest contracts 
call for more substantial wage increas- 
es—7% at Southern Chemical Cotton, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; 9% at Hilton 
Davis Chemical, Cincinnati; 10-20¢/ 
hour at Clarkson Laboratories, Phila- 
delphia; 9-11¢/hour at Linde Air 
Products, Los Angeles; and 20¢/hour 
at National Varnished Products, 
Woodbridge, N.J., and at National 
Cylinder Gas, Baltimore. 

e 


Canadian Conciliation: With provin- 


cial government help, agreement has 
been reached on the dispute behina 
the six-week strike of 750 members ot 
United Electrical Workers (Ind.) at 
the North American Cyanamid plant 
in Niagara Falls, Ont. Wages will be 
lifted by 4¢/hour, bringing the basic 
rate up to $1.49. 


oe 
Stateside Strife: On this side of the 
border, several chemical strikes con- 
tinued their stubborn course _ this 
week. One of them focused attention 
on a governor who has been men- 
tioned as a possibility for the Demo- 
crats’ Presidential nomination in 1956. 

e Gov. G. Mennen Williams of 
Michigan has been criticized for re- 
fusing to send state police to Iron 
Mountain, Mich., where pickets of 
the CIO United Auto Workers were 
blocking freight trains at the strike- 
bound Kingsford Chemical plant. 
Train service resumed last week when 
a judge at Escanaba upheld an in- 
junction against forceful picketing. 
The strike is still on, but the company 
says about 200 employees are back 
at work and production is up to 50%. 

e American Cyanamid’s _ plastics 
plant at Bridgeville, Pa., now idle for 
nearly five months because of the 
strike by some 600 members of Dis- 
trict 50, United Mine Workers, may 
be closed altogether, the company in- 
dicates. Out of the 250 salaried em- 
ployees at Bridgeville when the strike 
started last April, 50 have already 
been released, most of the rest will 
be furloughed and transferred, and 
Cyanamid is “reconciled to closing the 
plant completely”—although this deci- 
sion hasn’t yet been made. 

@ Sterling-Winthrop Research In- 
stitute, Rensselaer, N.Y., is fighting 
back in the strike by ICWU Local 61. 
The company is asking a court to en- 
join “illegal” picketing, and is petition- 
ing the National Labor Relations 
Board for an election to determine 
whether the union actually represents 
all production, maintenance and labor- 
atory employees. The local’s 985 
members have been on strike against 
both the institute and the affiliated 
Winthrop-Stearns plant since June 8. 


Not Rosy in Britain 


In stark contrast to happily expectant 
predictions for all-time sales records 
from most representative companies in 
the U.S. this year, Britain’s Imperial 
Chemical Industries has just issued 
ominous warnings that its export sales 
for chemicals in 1953 may seriously 
cut into over-all sales figures . . . may 
drop substantially lower than the rec- 
ord £62 million of 1952. 

Major reason for the expected drop. 
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Raymond Multi - Wall 
Paper Shipping Sacks 


are like salesmen, always on the job. 


These better quality paper shipping 
sacks, with their trade names spar- 
kling in brilliant, fade-proof inks, 
fairly shout with appeal to the 
quality buyer. 


If you produce, pack, or ship 
crushed, powdered, or granulated 
chemicals, investigate RAYMOND 
MULTI-WALL PAPER SHIPPING 
SACKS! They are CUSTOM BUILT in 
various types, sizes, and strengths— 
available printed in multi-colors or 
plain. 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY 
Middletown, 0. 





RAYMOND 
MULT/I-WALL 
PAPER SHIPPING 
SACKS 
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ICI points out, is the blow dealt to 

British exports by a lack of sterling in 

a number of traditional markets— 

wong Argentina, Brazil, Egypt, Tur- 
ey. 

Exports of alkali to these countries 
started dropping off in the latter part 
of 1952; in the first quarter of 1953, 
shipments dwindled off to almost no- 
thing. 

Adding to the problem ICI says its 
facing: severe competition is building 
up from West Germany and Japan 
has been pressing the U.S. for dollar 
aid bids for ammonium sulfate, “some 
of which are alleged to have been se- 
cured at prices reported at below 
production costs.” 


ee Fe ee ee 


Exacting Laws: Few states have more 
rigorous laws on food purity than 
Wisconsin, where a bakery supply 
company recently was fined for selling 
a product that contained benzoate of 
soda, That compound is permitted as 
a preservative in many states, but 
Wisconsin law specifically bars the 
use of benzoic acid or benzoates. 

Wisconsin bakers also are con- 
cerned about a provision of the new 
state bread standards, which in their 
original form required that bread con- 
taining certain softeners bear the 
phrase, “with added mono—and digly- 
cerides,” on the label. Fearing that 
this might alarm customers, the legis- 
lature added the words, “a harmless 
softener”; but many bakery operators 
believe that this “is even worse than 
the original statement.” 


Silver Lining: The government's anti- 
trust suit against Aluminum Co. of 
America (CW, Aug. 15) might turn 
out to be a good break for Wheland 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. That com- 
pany wants to build a $25-million 
alumina plant somewhere on the 
Atlantic Coast and a $60-million re- 
duction plant in the Tennessee Valley. 
It has a DPA certificate for rapid tax 
write-off of 85% of the costs, but 
shelved those plans after Alcoa con- 
tracted to buy 1.2 billion lbs. of alu- 
minum from Aluminium, Ltd., of 
Canada. Wheland Pres. Gordon P. 
Street says that if the Justice Dept. 
succeeds in having that contract can- 
celed, he’s hopeful that he can then 
get a government loan guarantee that 
would make the financing possible. 


* 

Hearings on Sweets: Should coumarin 
be permitted as an optional ingredient 
in chocolate candy? Should ice cream 
made from vegetable fats be admitted 


into the legal category of ice creams? 
These and similar questions are on 
the agenda for the Food & Drug 
Administration, which seeks evidence 
that may be used in amending FDA 
regulations. Written arguments on ice 
cream definitions and standards will 
be received up to Aug. 31, and a 
hearing on coumarin in chocolates 
will be held on Sept. 15. 
co 


Thirsty Cyanamid: Attorneys for the 
Georgia towns of Thunderbolt and 
Pooler have objected to American 
Cyanamid’s request to be allowed to 
pump 6 million gal./day of water from 
wells to be drilled at its plant site 
east of Savannah. The objection is 
based on fears that large-scale pump- 
ing might cause salt water to infiltrate 
the area’s underground water basin. 
e 


Modesty Directives: In three recent 
cases, the Federal Trade Commission 
has directed that pharmaceutical com- 
panies use more restraint in talking 
and writing about their respective 
products: 

e Reliance Pharmacal Co., Nevada 
City, Calif., got a cease-and-desist or- 
der forbidding claims that its “Artex” 
preparation will cure rheumatism and 
arthritis; or that its ingredients (as- 
pirin, calcium succinate, para-amino- 
benzoic acid, thiamin chloride) pro- 
tect and rebuild tissues. 

@ Mme. C. J. Walker Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., is 
ordered to make more moderate 
claims for its hair and scalp prepara- 
tions. 

e A. C. Liepe Pharmacy, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., is required to re- 
frain from claiming that its ointments 
and dusting powders will cure vari- 
cose disorders. 


* 

Nuclear Settlement: Although a $10- 
million action had been filed in the 
U.S. Court of Claims, owners of a 
patent on an isotopes production proc- 
ess have settled their claim against 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
for just $300,000. Among the seven 
who had applied for and received the 
patent in 1940: Enrico Fermi, who 
later played a leading role in atomic 
energy development in the U.S. dur- 
ing World War II; and Bruno Ponte- 
corvo, who flew from England to Fin- 
land three years ago and is believed 
to be in the Soviet Union. The patent 
was granted on the basis of work by 
the seven scientists in Rome prior to 


1934, 


es 
No Skull & Crossbones: Boric acid, an 
old-line drugstore item, won’t have to 
put on a “poison” label in Pennsyl- 
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ALSO MAJOR PRODUCERS OF: 


SODIUM ACID PYROPHOSPHATE 
CHLORINATED TRISODIUM PHOSPHATE 


DISODIUM PHOSPHATE 
ANHYDROUS © CRYSTALLINE 


MONOSODIUM PHOSPHATE 
ANHYDROUS * MONOHYDRATE 


SODIUM FLUORIDE 
SODIUM SILICOFLUORIDE 


HYGRADE FERTILIZER 
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Sodium Polyphos is 
Blockson’s brand name 
for a water soluble 
Glassy Sodium Phosphate 
with the desirable 
characteristics of Sodium 
Hexametaphosphate and 
Sodium Tetraphosphate. 





BERKSHIRE 


MERCURIALS 
CARBAMATES 
ZIRCONIUM CHEMICALS 
VANADIUM CHEMICALS 
AGRICULTURAL MAGNESIA 


Lirconium Basic 
Carbonate Cake 
Zirconium Acetate 
Solution 
Lirconium Sulphate 
Solution 
lirconium Oxide 
Lirconyl Nitrate 
Lirconyl Sulphate 
Sodium Zirconyl 
Sulphate 
lirconium Oxychloride, 
Reagent 
Sodium Perborate 
Potassium Persulphate 
Potassium Nitrate, 
Refined 
Potassium Nitrate, 
Agricultural 
Epsom Salts, 
USP and Technical 
Saltcake 
Potassium Carbonate 
Boron, Amorphous 
Ammonium 
Mefavanadate 


BERKSHIRE 


RAYBAR BUILDIA 
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vania. A state representative had in- 
troduced a bill that would have re- 
quired such labeling (CW, Aug. 1), 
but the majority in the state legisla- 
ture voted it down before adjourning. 
A similar bill came up in the New 
York City Council in 1944, but met 
an early death. 


PAPE 6 is 8 


Sulfuric Acid/Great Britain: The 
United Kingdom Minister of Mate- 
rials has freed sulfuric acid and 
ground sulfur from price control in 
Great Britain. Both have been under 
price control since 1951. 
e 

Sulfuric Acid/West Germany: West 
Germany's average monthly output of 
sulfuric acid in the first half of this 
year has jumped 5% over comparable 
figures last year—now stands at 124,- 
000 tons/month. Monthly average 
production of chlorine (25,000 tons) 
and of caustic (33,800) also top last 
year’s figures. 


« 

Rayon/India: Japanese rayon yarn is 
moving in on India’s domestic mar- 
ket, forcing the Indian rayon manu- 
facturing industry into an $8-million 
expansion. Extent to which Japanese 
industrialists are striving is seen in 
the presence of an organized trade 
mission in Bombay, engaged in dis- 
cussing prices with Indian silk mills 
and rayon importers. 

India’s National Rayon Corp., now 
turning out 1.1 million Ibs./year, is 
implementing a 25% increase in out- 
put as fast as it can, but other com- 
panies lack necessary capital, are 
scratching around to find foreign 
funds. 

Current Indian production of rayon 
yarn now totals around 2.5 million Ibs. 
annually; Japanese exports to India 
are near 4 million lbs./year. 

« 
Phosphoric Acid/Austria: Phosphoric 
acid (99%) in flake form is now being 
made in Vienna by the Hardig Co., 
operating with a method discovered 
by the La Fonte Electrique Com- 
pagnie, Switzerland. The acid’s con- 
sistency permits packing in plastic 
sacks (jute-covered), permits dilution 
with water to any desired percentage. 
No output figures have been esti- 
mated. 
* 

Pharmaceuticals / Egypt: Egyptian 
sources predict that a new law con- 
trolling the nation’s production and 
import of pharmaceuticals will soon 
be made. Under terms of the law, all 
pharmaceuticals for sale in the coun- 
try must be analyzed and authorized. 
Permits will not, on the whole, be 





. . . . * . . © . . - . 


granted for importing pharmaceuti- 
cals identical with, or closely similar 
to, products manufactured, in Egypt. 
e 

Technical Aid/Japan: Two U.S. con- 
cerns—Monsanto Chemical and Clu- 
ett-Peabody—have completed arrange- 
ments with leading Japanese interests 
to provide technical aid to the Japan- 
ese spinning industry. Japan in turn 
is planning to put up technical and 
financial aid, offer it to interests in 
Central and South America. 


KEY CHANGES... 


J. Delano Hitch, Jr., to president, 
The Dorr Co., Stamford, Conn. 


William B. Graham, Maurice M. Nes- 
set, to president and executive vice- 
president, Baxter Laboratories, Mor- 
ton Grove, IIl. 


Warren E. Hill, to executive vice- 
president, Plax Corp., Hartford. 


Frank W. MacClean, to general man- 
ager, Reynolds Metals’ plastics divi- 
sion, Gary, Ind. 


A. R. Schramm, to associate director 
of sales, Abbott Laboratories, North 
Chicago. 


F. S. Ulrich, to vice-president for in- 
dustrial sales, General Paint, San 
Francisco. 


Chandler T. White, to manager of 
operations, General Aniline & Film, 
Rensselaer, N.Y. 


Grayton F. Dressel, to inorganic chem- 
cal production manager, Dow Chem- 
ical, Midland, Mich. 


Francis P. LaBelle, Clyde P. Orr, to 
assistant chief engineer and chief 
chemical engineer, Monsanto’s phos- 
phate division, Anniston, Ala. 


Elliott M. Harold, to plant manager, 
Davison Chemical, New Orleans, La. 


Russell G. Dressler, to technical as- 
sistant to president, Atlas Powder, 
Wilmington, 


J. K. Dixon, to assistant to direc- 
tor, American Cyanamid’s Stamford, 
Conn., laboratories. 


E. W. Kiel, to chief chemist, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber, Gadsden, Ala. 


MUO. «2 eee ss 


Hilton Ira Jones, American Institute 
of Chemists’ Honor Scroll, 1953. 
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Lunsford Richardson, 66, board chair- 
man, Vick Chemical Co. 
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There’s only ONE move to make, 
when every factor must fit 


* YOU CAN BE SURE when the move is to a B&O plant site. 


* INDUSTRY and the B&O—good neighbors for 125 years. 
* INDUSTRY knows the B&O area—$2 billion worth in 
recent years. 
Will you sit at your desk and ‘“‘see sites’? We can show 
you what you need! 
Ask our man! You can reach him at: 
New York 4 Phone: Digby 4-1600 Baltimore 1 Phone: LExington 9-0400 
Pittsburgh 22 Phone: COurt 1-6220 Cincinnati 2 Phone: §DUnbar 2900 
Chicago 7 Phone: WAbash 2-2211 
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) Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


doing things 
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CLASSROOM SKULL SESSIONS bring industrial group up to date on polymerization theory. Prof. Overberger puts across a 


point in lecture on mechanism of emulsion polymerization. 


Lesson in 


Ore 


8 


DETERMINATION OF POLYMERIZATION RATE of styrene is important experiment. Instructor Senta-Stephanie Rogers 
makes dilatometer point to Interchemical’s Bastio, Beacon’s Blake, Stahl Finish’s Katz and Tennessee Corp.’s Johnston. 


ACH year, when the dog days 
E descend upon New York City, 
a hardy band of industrial re- 
searchers converges on the heart of 
Brooklyn’s downtown business district. 
Chemists from all parts of the coun- 
try make the trek, one of several 
such summer invasions fostered by 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 
Lure for the unseasonable migration: 
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summer laboratory courses sponsored 
by Polytech’s Graduate School of 
Chemistry and Physics under the 
auspices of the Institue of Polymer 
Research. 

Better known as the “polymer 
clinic,” lab (and classroom) sessions 
get under way at the beginning of 
June, run for the best part of the 
summer. Their function: to provide in- 


dustry men with the opportunity of 
gaining advanced instruction in the 
techniques of modern polymer chem- 
istry. Individual courses are short 
(last one or two weeks) but inten- 
sive (average 10 to 11 hours a day), 
predicated on the Polytech belief 
“that mature scientists can master the 
techniques involved in a very short 
time.” Faculty, headed by Polytech’s 
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IN LAB, fundamentals come first. Monsanto’s M. H. Wilt 
tries hypo withdrawal technique on monomer sample. 


FURTHER along in same experiment, Minnesota Mining's 
Japs determines residual styrene monomer. 


renowned Herman Mark, is 
drawer. 

For a student’s view of the polymer 
proceedings, the CW Camera sat in 
on the latest session of “Progress in 
Polymerization and Copolymerization 
Techniques”—one of three courses on 
the clinic’s curriculum. (The others: 
“Industrial Applications of X-Ray 
Diffraction” and “Molecular Weight 


top- 
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SEALING reaction tube, lab assistant commands gaze of Polymer 
Corp.’s Koch, Olin Industries’ Kay, Navy’s Thelen. 


Polymer Progress 


IMPORTANT tool of polymer chemist, refractometer is demon- 


strated for Japs, Connecticut Hard Rubber’s Kidwell and Koch. 


and Shape of Macromolecules in Solu- 
tion, Including Polyelectrolytes.” ) 
Also in attendance were research- 
ers from a government agency (Na- 
val Ordnance) and 12 industrial com- 
panies. The dozen: Beacon Co.; Bell 
Telephone; Connecticut Hard Rub- 
ber; Franklin Glue; Interchemical; 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg.; Monsanto; 
Olin Industries; Polymer Corp.; Stahl 


Finish; Swift & Co.; Tennessee Corp. 

For five days, from early morning 
to evening of each day, the group 
absorbed information on polymer re- 
search and polymerization technique 
from course mentor Prof. Charles 
Overberger and a staff of instructors. 
At the bench, students put their new- 
found knowledge to practice in 
experiments involving the use of dif- 
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RESEARCH . 1.2. ss 


ferent catalysts, activators and modi- 
fiers; rapid and reproducible with- 

A complete line drawal of samples; determination of 
particle size, molecular weight and 

° : gel content. 

of quality For most registrants the brief 
Brooklyn sojourn represents a paid 

Petroleum Solvents opportunity for professional improve- 
lb ment. And back on the job, their new 

skills and knowledge should more than 
repay their employers’ investments. 


Atomic Activity 
Atomic Energy Commission is very 
much in this week’s research news. 
e@ Just released for nonexclusive, 
royalty-free licensing are 28 govern- 
ment patents held by AEC. Included 
in the newly liberated group: 2,639,- 
074, apparatus for packaging a vol- 


atile, hygroscopic substance without 
exposing it to the atmosphere; 2,640,- 
935, mass-spectrometer control im- 


provements; 2,643,341, mass-spectro- 


meter ion source; 2,645,610, process 
COMPANY for separating isotopic ions; 2,645,- 
: 941, device for collecting samples 


ee ‘ of atmospheric dust; 2,647,213, iso- 

230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago tope separating apparatus; and 2,647,- 

___ 155 E. 44th Street, New. York 629, flotation method of separating 

8600 S. Garfield Ave., South Gate, Los Angeles uranium values from ores. Commis- 

sion-held patents and patent appli- 

cations released for licensing now 
total 593. 

e In another sweeping move, AEC 
awarded 47 unclassified physical re- 
search contracts to as many univer- 
sities and private research institu- 


* tions. Of potential industrial value 
in the new awards: graphitization of 
carbon (Alfred University); scaling of 


zirconium in air at elevated temper- 
60% METHYL ETHYL KETONE PEROXIDE atures (Case Institute of Technol- 
IN DIMETHYL PHTHALATE 


ogy); thermodynamic properties of 

sodium vapor (Columbia University) ; 

WATER WHITE LIQUID structure of fluorocarbons (Cornell 
University); synthesis and properties 


11% ACTIVE OXYGEN : of ion-exchange resins (University 


of Louisville); metal ion chelate com- 





eS plexes (Purdue Research Founda- 
tion). 

LOW TEMPERATURE e Well under way and yielding 

CATALYST FOR results is an ee ager 

aimed at more efficient extraction o 

POLYESTER RESINS : uranium from phosphate rock. To 

Warehouse Stocks Conveniently Located further the study, Rutgers Univer- 

throughout the Country sity’s Ulrich Strauss (holder of the 

AEC contract) has—according. to 

“REGISTERED TRADEMARK : Rutgers—developed the first accurate 

technique for determining the struc- 

ture of polyphosphates—chief subjects 

of the probe. A fundamental study, 

Strauss’ work could lead to practical 

application outside the field of uran- 
num extraction. 





e 
Double-Ring Dividend: Ring chlorina- 
tion and bromination of substituted 
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100% 
Polymerized Petroleum 
Resin 


so, gf : oy 
>a new petroleum BASIC RAW MAPERTAI 


> available in i \ R (; 2 quantities 
4 a 


q 
~~ 


by the trainload tf you want it 


per pound! 


PICCOPALE—the new, low-cost, large produc- 
tion, high quality petroleum resin opens new G) CLEAR, CLEAN 


avenues to product-improvement and cost-reduc- 
tion in a wide variety of application. Send for @) TRANSPARENT 
complete information and samples so that you 


may investigate for yourself its possible uses in ¢> COMPATIBLE 


your processing. 


2 @THERMOPLASTIC 


G) READILY SOLUBLE 


Available Solid Flaked 


PENNSYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP, CLAIRTON, PA. 


Plants at Clairton, Pa.; West Elizabeth, Pag end Chester, Pa. 


Distributed by Pennsylvania Falk Chemical Ce., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
end Harwick Stondard Chemical Ce., Akron 5, Ohie 
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AERO* Sodium Ferrocyanide for Trace-Metal Removal 
Increases Cleanout Interval for Tin Plating Bath and Improves Plating 


Laboratory and field reports have 
shown that under proper condi- 
tions, sodium ferrocyanide will pre- 
cipitate traces of most heavy-metal 
ions from aqueous solutions. 

An interesting commercial ap- 
plication of sodium ferrocyanide as 
a sequestering agent is in the elec- 
trolytic manufacture of tin plate. 


Weirton Steel Company Divi- 
sion of National Steel Corporation 
operates at Weirton, W. Va., the 
world’s largest and fastest electro- 
lytic plating line for the production 
of tin plate. Weirton Line No. 4, 
which went into production in 
March 1950, coats steel strip con- 
tinuously at speeds of more than 
2000 feet per minute. 

A halogen-process, acid electro- 
lyte—principally stannous chloride 
—is stored in a 15,000-gallon tank 
and circulated continuously 
through the two 100-ft. long plat- 
ing sections used. Initially, iron 
contamination in the electrolyte 
caused a heavy tin-rich sludge to 
form and collect in the entire plat- 
ing section. Weekly shut downs 
were necessary for a thorough 





Strip unrolls from two uncoilers at beginning 
of line. As strip from one is exhausted, another 
is made ready for automatic welding to end 
of first. Immediately ahead of welder is an 
80-ft. pit which maintains a loop of slack to 
allow for welding time. - 





Two 100-ft. long plating sections are on Weirton No. 4 Line. Lower section coats one side of 

strip, upper section second side. Coatings of different thickness can be applied to each side of 

strip, saving scarce tin. Each section contains 12 in-line cells, which can be cut in or out inde- 
pendently to vary coating thickness. 


cleanout of this sludge. Now, the 
addition of from 1 to 2 grams 
per liter of AERO Sodium Ferro- 
cyanide sequesters the troublesome 
iron, greatly reducing its effect on 
sludge formation. The time be- 
tween cleanouts has been ex- 
tended to approximately three 
months. This means a major saving 
in lost production time. 

AERO Sodium Ferrocyanide is 
also being used as a sequestering 
agent in the purification of prod- 
ucts made by fermentation proc- 
esses, such as citric acid and 
wines, and in removing trace 
copper after desulfurization of 
hydrocarbon oils. If you have a 
problem with heavy-metal con- 
taminants, consider the use of 
AERO Sodium Ferrocyanide. 





At end of line, coated strip passes through the 
high frequency inductive field reflow” tower. 
This heats the tin to slightly higher than its 
melting point, converting dull finish into high 
luster tin plate seen at bottom of photo. 
Refiow treatment. gives higher corrosion re- 
sistance, easier soldering, better handling. 
Water quench sets plate. 


Chemicals for the Chemical Industry 
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Chemical Newsfront 


New Treatise on a Familiar Chemical 


Yellow Prussiate of Soda was dis- 
covered just 200 years ago in 1753, 
although the coloring properties of 
its parent compound, Prussian 
Blue, had been known almost forty 
years earlier. It was Macquer who 
showed that Prussian Blue could 
be treated with caustic to form a 
soluble yellow salt. 

Since its discovery, sodium ferro- 
cyanide has been widely used, 
and is still generally considered in 
terms of a raw material for the 
manufacture of a number of dyes 


and pigments. However, it is a 
much more versatile chemical, and 
is finding an increasing number of 
applications in the chemical and 
chemical process industries. 

A recent volume on the ferro- 
cyanides—their history, chemis- 
try, and applications—forms the 
seventh and latest volume in 
Cyanamid’s Nitrogen Chemicals 
Digest Series. ““The Chemistry of 
the Ferrocyanides” belongs on the 
shelves of every industry using 
such versatile compounds and will 
be of value to scientists in schools 
and universities. Use the attached 
coupon when requesting your copy. 


Announcing a New Cyanamid Technical Service Bulletin 
on the Physical Characteristics, Handling, and Storage of 


AERO* HCN 


the up-to-date text on the subject for the chemical industry 


AERO* HCN (liquid hydrocyanic 
acid), is an extremely toxic and 
highly reactive chemical that is 
used in large quantities by agri- 
culture and industry. 

Intensive studies have shown 
that this important industrial 
chemical can be handled safely 
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with proper precautions. 

This new bulletin gives detailed 
and precise instructions on the 
handling of AERO HCN, as well 
as on its stabilization against de- 
composition and polymerization. 
Included also are descriptions of 
the safety precautions and best- 
known emergency measures to be 
taken upon exposure to HCN. 

The 17-page booklet contains 


specifications and physical prop- 
erties of HCN, descriptions of 
standard shipping containers and 
their handling, a discussion of the 
toxicity and stability of HCN, and 
an outline of first-aid measures to 
be followed in case of accidents. 
Everyone who uses HCN should 
have this important and up-to- 
date text. Use the attached coupon 
to send for your copy. *Trade-mark 


American Cyanamid Company, Manufacturers Chemicals Department Cwe-say 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N 


Gentlemen: Please send me: 


O THe CHEMISTRY OF THE FERROCYANIDES, Vol. VII, Nitrogen | 


Chemicals Digest Series 


oO Agro HCN, Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid for Chemical Processing 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 











GAIN MORE POUNDS 


OF PRODUCT—FASTER 
with 


SOLKA-FLOC 


Faster, greater production 
per man hour can be yours 
using SOLKA-FLOC. Being the 
newest and most modern 
form of cellulose, SOLKA- 
FLOC is ideally suited for use 
with modern machinery. 
And because of its unusually 
high density, free-flowing 
SOLKA-FLOC allows you to 
handle more alkali cellulose 
in your process than do other 
forms of cellulose. 

Far faster reaction and eas- 
ier handling are other advan- 
tages you'll find in SOLKA- 
FLoc. 

Find out more about this 
versatile product and how it 
can help you produce up to 
50% more. Write for infor- 
mation and samples to Dept. 
FC-82 at Boston. 

“Prompt shipment guaran- 
teed — pounds to carloads. 


BROW N_ 


QUALITY 
x 
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diphenyldimethylpropanes is the key 
to a new group of potent contact in- 
secticides reported by researchers of 
Merck & Co, (Rahway, N.J.). Cor- 
relating structure with activity, the 
Merck chemists find that the funda- 
mental requirement for insecticidal 
activity of the DDT type is a di- 
phenylmethy! structure substituted at 
the p,p’-positions by halogen, methyl 
or methoxy. Also important is a rela- 
tively nonpolar group (attached to 
the central carbon atom) of sufficient 
bulk to hinder the rotation of the 
aryl rings. 
* 
Cobalt Cut: Mounting demand for 
cobalt-60 radiography sources stands 
behind a new and substantial cut in 
the cost of the isotope. According to 
Tracerlab Ine.’s_ revised schedule, 
prices now range from $160 for a 10- 
millicurie source to $600 for a 10- 
curie source. The old prices: $195 
and $1,115, respectively. 
° 


Short-Chain Ouster: A new technique 
for removing very short-chain fatty 


. + . . . . ” . « - 7 . . 


acids (caproic, caprylic, capric) from 
coconut oil is the news from chemists 
of France’s Laboratoire National des 
Matieres Grasses (Marseilles). It’s a 
direct inter-esterification procedure 
hinged on heating a mixture of coco- 
nut oil and peanut oil methyl esters 
with a small amount of caustic. Re- 
sult: volatile methyl esters and short- 
chain acids are replaced in the coco- 
nut oil glycerides by long-chain pea- 
nut oil acids. 
. 

Seeing is Believing: Under a recently 
negotiated contract with Foreign 
Operations Administration (successor 
to Mutual Security Administration) , 
the National Academy of Sciences 
will bring to the United States 150 of 
Europe’s most promising young scien- 
tists. The Europeans will study at 
our universities, work with Ameri- 
can research people for periods up 
to two years. Then it’s back to their 
native lands to apply what they have 
learned. Object: to spur industrial 
and agricultural productivity in West- 
ern Europe. The scientific influx is 





ELECTRONS on the rebound are 
enabling these Stanford University 
scientists to probe more deeply 





Nuclear Pattern-Makers 


accelerator through the pipe at 
left, strike target metals within the 
drum-like chamber; scattered into 
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COMPANY, Berlin, New Hampshire 
CORPORATION, La Tuque, Quebec 


General Sales Offices: 
150 Causeway Street, Boston 14, Mass. 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, Quebec 


into the atomic nucleus than has 





significant patterns by the target 
ever before been possible. They nuclei, the _ electrons emerge 
are (Il. to r.) Harry R. Fechter, through the long aluminum win- 
Robert Hofstadter and John Mc- dow (to which Hofstadter is 
Intyre, inspecting the new elec- pointing), pass through a small 
tron-scattering apparatus (CW, porthole to a magnetic field where 
Aug. 22) with which they achieved they are measured. Already, data 
this goal. Here, in a nutshell, is obtained with the instrument war- 
how the device works: high-speed rants a new concept of nuclear 7 
electrons, diverted from a linear _ structure. 


SOLKA & CELLATE PULPS * SOLKA-FLOC *¢ 

NIBROC PAPERS * NIBROC TOWELS * NIBROC 

KOWTOWLS * NIBROC TOILET TISSUE ¢ 

BERMICO SEWER PIPE, CONDUIT & CORES ¢ 
ONCO INSOLES * CHEMICALS 
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<> 
ODORS ARE REDUCED, REPLACED 
OR ADDED BY DOW AROMATICS 


Effective odor correctives can add sales appeal to your product... 


also rid your plant of obnoxious fumes for increased production 


The consumer at the point of purchase often lets his sense 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY of smell choose the product he buys, whether he realizes it 
Midland, Michigan—Dept. FC 3-14 h : ‘i f A ry : j a h 
Please send information on Dow odor corrective agents. or not—thats a prov act. n¢ your proc uct can the 


Note: for more specific fects kindly lactede detelts one he buys with an assist from Dow odor correction agents. 
outlined on this check list. 


. Description of product. 


fp iongacse rhe Rubber, plastic, ink, glue, paint, fabric or finished products 


s Freceiag,. Sane using these materials can be given a pleasant floral, fruity 
a I a CITI: CI ia cies ccceciaicincencntiepenintnniniencicninnnioniemnapine 


” Solubility req for deodorant or reedorant_——____ or nondescript fragrance with Dow odor corrective agénts 
liemilteti f +i. . °° . . ; 
gee yg cco ee fect on cerpenyemeta . . . at very little additional cost for this greatly increased 


odor merchandising appeal. 


Industrially, these valuable agents can modify or remove 
offensive or obnoxious odors to increase employee efficiency 
or to improve community relations. 




















Name. 














For further information and consultation on your specific 
olfactory problem, write to THE. DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan. 
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you can depend on DOW CHEMICALS 
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SAFE AND EASY TO HANDLE! — 
NO METAL 4 
NO BREAKAGE eI 





for 
¢ MURIATIC ACID 


* HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
¢ FERRIC CHLORIDE 


¢ CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 


* 
KCC-43A SPEC. 
Tare Weight—34 Ibs. 
13 gallon capacity 

+. 
Made with 
Natural, Neoprene, 
Butyl or other Synthetic 
Rubber Linings 


* 
Threaded or Stopper type closures 





THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION 
WABASH, INDIANA 


Distributed by THE C. P. HALL CO. 


5147 W. 67th St. + CHICAGO 38, ILL. 


Akeon, 0. . ° 
GEWARK, #.3. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


RESEARCH .....-. 


scheduled to start early this fall. 

& 
Second Stringers: U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture’s Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory (New Orleans, La.) has 
just reported the results of its 
evaluation of new acetostearins and 
aceto-oleins as secondary vinyl plasti- 
cizers. Using di-2-ethylhexyl phthal- 
ate, tricresy] phosphate, Santicizer 
141 and dioctyl sebacate as primary 
plasticizers, eight acetoglycerides were 
tested in the preparation of sheets of 
a polyvinyl chloride-polyvinyl acetate 
copolymer. Says the USDA: “Use of 
the fats with the first three plasti- 
cizers improved one or more plas- 
ticizing qualities . . . The fats should 
prove to be suitable extenders for 
dioctyl sebacate.” 

2 
Proving the Pudding: Oregon State 
College biochemists have discovered 
a new bacterial growth factor that 
could be important to human and 
animal nutrition. It’s glucosyl-glycine, 
ordinarily found in liver, yeast, milk 
and a number of other foods. Easily 
formed by the interaction of common 
food constituents (ghicose and gly- 
cine), the compound probably is 
produced frequently during cooking. 
If glucosyl-glycine does prove bene- 
ficial to humans, it could explain 
why cooking often adds nutritional 
values to foods. The Oregon State 
discovery is an outgrowth of a search 
for new vitamins and growth factors 
sponsored, in part, by Swift & Co. 

e 
Building Plans: Construction is due to 
begin this fall on a new research 
laboratory at Woodstock, Ill., for Mor- 
ton Salt Co. The new facility, when 
complete, will house Morton’s prin- 
cipal research activities in catalysis, 
organic and inorganic chemistry. Plans 
call for a 400,000-cu.-ft. building, an 
initial staff of 35 to 40 chemists. 
But provision is being made for a 
threefold expansion when and if the 
need arises. 

e 
Corrosion Advance: Researchers of 
National Bureau of Standards have 
obtained promising results in their 
efforts to adapt the interferometer to 
laboratory corrosion studies. With the 
optical instrument, surface corrosion 
of only a ten-millionth of an inch may 
be measured. 

Here’s how it’s done: specimens 
(e.g., glass, porcelain, enamel, quartz, 
silicates, metals) are ground and pol- 
ished to optical flatness, immersed 
to half their depth in corrosive solu- 
tions for a specified period of time. 
Upon removal the test materials are 
rinsed, dried and covered with an 





optically flat quartz plate. Next, the 


interferometer determines optical in- 
terference fringes that serve as a 
measure of change in specimen 
thickness. 

By means of the new technique, 
several interesting and unexpected 
observations were made. For example, 
swelling of the exposed surface, rather 
than chemical attack, was found in 
a number of cases, Crystalline quartz 
reacted in this way after two weeks 
in acid at 80 C; brass, too, showed 
signs of swelling after immersion in 
neutral solutions, was definitely at- 
tacked by strong acids and _ bases. 
Of the metals studied, only platinum 
survived the tests unscathed. 


* 

Drug Hopefuls: Progress in the chemo- 
therapeutic fight on influenza is 
spelled out in the report of Oregon 
State College researchers Pilcher, 
Trosper and Soike. The Oregon State 
team has found (CW Newsletter, 
Aug. 22) at least two drug hopefuls: 
isopropyl biguanine hydrochloride 
and benzoyl guanylurea; both have 
the ability to slow the growth of flu 
virus in chick embryos. 

e Also promising is a series of 
piperazine carboxylates synthesized 
by Lederle Laboratories (division of 
American Cyanamid Co.) chemists. 
Anticonvulsants rather than anti- 
influenza agents, they're being eyed 
for possible value in treating leprosy. 

e 
Finance Plan: The 1953 “Heroes of 
Science” stamp issue, distributed by 
Worcester Foundation for Experi- 
mental Biology (Shrewsbury, Mass.), 
will be available within a fortnight. 
For sale to the public, the stamps 
constitute a novel research financing 
plan; Worcester Foundation uses pro- 
ceeds from the sale to support its 
biochemical research projects in a 
spate of vital health fields. On this 
years stamp: 17th century physi- 
ologist William Harvey. 
* 

Coming Up: University of California's 
1953 Conference on Nuclear En- 
gineering will get under way in less 
than a fortnight. Date: Sept. 9-11. 
Place: Berkeley. On the agenda: 10 
technical sessions dealing with non- 
military aspects of nuclear technology. 
A limited number of transcripts of the 
conference proceedings will be avail- 
able at a cost of $7.50 from California 
Book Co. (Berkeley). 

® Milwaukee will be the scene of 
General Electric Co.’s upcoming 
(Sept. 14-18) X-ray diffraction course. 
A stable of X-ray diffraction authori- 
ties will be on hand to hear registrants’ 
problems, discuss significant new de- 
velopments in applying X-ray tech- 
niques. 
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ACROLEIN and METHACROLEIN are highly reactive intermediates. They 


undergo reactions characteristic of both unsaturated compounds and aldehydes. 


The conjugation that exists between the double bond and the unsaturation of 
the carbonyl group increases the reactivity of both groups. These groups 
can be made to react either simultaneously or individually—the ethy- 
lenic groups with halogens, halogen acids, 1,3 dienes, alcohols, and 
mercaptans — the aldehyde groups with anhydrides and dibasic organic 
acids, Grignard reagents, alcohols, and HCN. Acrolein and methacro- 
lein are shipped containing 0.1 per cent hydroquinone to inhibit 
polymerization. 


For further information on either of these materials call or write 
the nearest Carbide and Carbon Chemicals office today. Ask for the 
technical bulletins ‘“‘Acrolein’”’ (F-7389) and “‘Methacrolein’’ (F-7620). 
These bulletins will provide you with additional data on the physical 
and chemical properties of acrolein and methacrolein. They will also 
serve as a permanent reference for your work. 
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CONSULTANT SPITZ: For the big, solution of problems; for . . . 


PROPUCTION.. -; 





Profits in Problems 


All the economic weather vanes and 
business barometers gauge 1953 as 
one of the biggest years yet, as far 
as chemical production is concerned. 
These predictions, of course, are un- 
alloyed joy to executives in the in- 
dustry. But to the man who runs the 
plant, they’re a mixed blessing, for 
he realizes that while he’s harvesting 
a bumper crop of salable chemicals, 
he’s also often deluged by a record 
quantity of by-products for which 
there’s no ready market. 

The ideal solution to his problem 
is either to find a market for his prod- 
ucts or to convert them into some- 
thing for which there is a market. A 
successful exponent of the latter ap- 
proach is Marathon Corp.: it has 
built a whole family of chemicals on 
its sulfite liquor waste, this year has 
expanded its chemical production so 
that it has actually had to buy spent 
sulfite liquor from an outside source. 


38 


But Marathon is by no means alone 
in the field. Du Pont, for one, has 
had a Salvage and Reclamation Divi- 
sion going since 1907,° has recently 
stepped up its program to the point 
where it’s selling about $45,000 worth 
of “waste” products a month. 

Last week CW interviewed a man 
who has taken another step in that 
same direction. He’s Albert Spitz, a 
consultant who has found a profitable 
sideline in upgrading by-products. 
Spitz’s first (and most lucrative) love 
is designing chemical plants and ma- 
terials-handling systems. But, like 
many consultants, he found himself 
with spare time between his big jobs 
and decided to put it to use by 
working up package-processes to up- 
grade the millions of pounds of un- 
desirable by-products generated by 
the process industries. 


* When it realized $150 from the sale of by- 
product sulfuric acid. 








tamieastec et ate: = screrispetacna 


One for the Money: As Spitz sees 
it, you can divide these by-products 
into three categories. In the first fall 
items like the inactive isomers of 
benzene hexachloride that are avail- 
able in tonnage quantities but for 
which no big market exists. In the 
second are those that can be cleaned 
up with a minimum of processing— 
products like solvents that are ready 
for sale after a simple distillation, or 
filter cakes that can simply be dried 
and sold. The third class consists of 
by-products ‘that require a “moderate 
amount of processing.” And it’s here 
that Spitz specializes. 

His basic idea runs like this: there 
are a number of such chemical by- 
products now being produced by 
several companies. Very often, one 
company doesn’t make enough to 
make recovery economic. But if you 
can gather the same type product 
from several companies, the idea be- 
comes worthwhile. Spitz’s job then 
is to work up a process for treating it, 
finally to interest a company (prob- 
ably a small one) in the process. 

“This, then,” says he, “makes a 
tidy package for all concerned. The 
little fellow gets a chance to diversify. 
He can get his feet wet in a new 
field without heavy capital investment. 
And the big fellow gets a chance to 
sell a product he really had no use 
for in the first place.” 

Two for the Show: To back his 
reasoning up, Spitz points to two 
“packages” he has sold to Swope Oil 
and Chemical (Philadelphia). In the 


... the small, diversification. 
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TENNESSEE 


The Kiss of Death is administered surely 
and quickly to the boll weevil and the 
boll worm by pesticides formulated with 
TENNESSEE’s Benzene Hexachloride and 
DDT. Get in touch with TENNESSEE for 


TENNESSEE prompt delivery of your BHC and DDT 


PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL Di apuleeanaes 
TENNESSEE is also your basic source for 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE Lindane and weea-killing 24D and 245-T. 
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PRODUCTION... 


ALFRED SPITZ: A sideline in side- 
lines. 


manufacture of plasticizers, one step 
involves decolorizing with carbon, 
The filter cake from the step is a 
black gunk, but it’s rich in plasticizer 
(phthalates, for instance), Spitz devel- 
oped a process for treating the cake, 
sold it to Morris Swope, president of 
Swope Oil. Swope now buys about 
50,000 Ibs. a month of filter cake from 
which he recovers about 25,000 IBs. 
of plasticizer. The product, says Spitz, 
meets all the specifications for the 
virgin material, is in fact usually 
either sold back to the original manu- 
facturer or recovered for the latter on 
a contract basis. 

The other package involves maleic 
anhydride, which is formed along 
with the principal product, phthalic 
anhydride, in the oxidation of naph- 
thalene. Spitz figures there are over 
10 million lbs./year of maleic formed 
in this manner. If it were of reason- 
ably good quality there would be no 
problem. But it isn’t. 

So Spitz went to work, came up 
with a method of converting the 
maleic to fumaric. And though litera- 
ture is full of references for doing 
just that, they are all aimed at pure 
maleic. Using Spitz’ process, Swope 
is now converting low-grade maleic 
into fumaric that analyzes better than 
99% pure. 

Three To Make Ready: Both of 
these recovery processes fit in very 
nicely with Swope’s business, for 
previously its principal products were 
cresylic acids recovered from the 
caustic wash in fluid catalytic crack- 
ing processes. Now Swope, a relatively 
small company (grosses $400,000- 
$500,000 a year), has a chance to get 
the feel of the markets for three chem- 


icals at a moderate capital investment 
—making a profit while doing it. 

For obvious reasons, Spitz is reluc- 
tant to discuss projects on which he’s 
presently working. He does admit to 
a long-standing interest in blackstrap 
molasses, which contains several or- 
ganic acids, The U.S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, for instance, has developed 
several processes for extracting aconi- 
tic acid, which makes up 3-7% of the 
molasses. Spitz, however, figures 
there’s room for improvement on the 
processes and thinks the acid could be 
extracted cheaply enough so that it 
could compete with other unsaturated 
organic acids. 

Spitz, who worked as a design engi- 
neer for American Cyanamid and 
Barrett, still considers the design of 
larger projects as his big goal. But he 
intends to continue his work on “up- 
grading wastes.” He has, he figures, 
found a profitable sideline in side- 
lines. 


PROCESSES... . 


Standard Oil Development Co. (New 
York City) figured in two licensing 
arrangements last week. 

e National Research Corp. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) obtained an exclusive 
license from Standard Oil Develop- 
ment to design, build and sell the lat- 
ter’s liquid-liquid extractor developed 
for Standard by the Penn State Col- 
lege’s M. R. Fenske. Tagged the NRC 
Mix-and-Settle Extractor, by National 
Research, its main feature is the fact 
that the intensity of mixing is inde- 
pendent of the throughput rate. It’s 
so named because, although the gross 
flow of the two liquid phases is 
countercurrent through the column, 
they flow together after mixing and 
during settling on each stage. The 
extractor was designed for process 
development work in the petroleum 
field, but National Research sees it 
playing a big role in research and com- 
mercial applications in the petro- 
chemical, organic and fine chemical 
fields as well. 

e In Standard Oil Development’s 
other agreement, it authorized Ralph 
M. Parsons Co. to design, engineer 
and construct plants for the petroleum 
field using Standard’s fluid coking 
process. Advantages claimed for the 
process: production of a low-volatility 
coke and excellent cracking stock 
with high liquid recovery. 


* 
Nickel Plating: Also last week came 
word that Smoothex, Inc. (Cleveland) 
has sold its bright nickel process to 
the Udylite Research Corp. (Detroit). 
The process is said to be a quick, 


economical, easily controlled bright 
nickel plating method. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Heat Exchangers: Haveg Corp. (Mar- 
shallton, Del.) has brought out a new 
standard line of pressure heat ex- 
changers made of Haveg for han- 
dling corrosive liquids and gases under 
heat or pressure. Outer shell, fixed 
and floating tube sheets, heads, 
baffles and impingement plates are 
all made of the material. The firm in- 
tends to market the new line both 
directly to the customer and through 
suppliers of heat-exchange equip- 
ment. Pressure ranges for the line are 
of from 50 to 75 psi. It will be suit- 
able for temperatures, says Haveg, 
up to 265 F. 


ee 
Integrator-Indicator: Fischer & Porter 
Co. (Hatboro, Pa.) has come up with 
a miniature integrator-indicator that 
incorporates a full-size integrating 
mechanism and_ standard 5-digit 
counter. Designed for use in graphic 
panels, the instrument indicates in- 
stantaneous rate and continuously in- 
tegrates the measured variable. The 
integrating unit senses and totals flow 
every 2.5 seconds, permits varying 
flows to be totalized to accuracies 
within 1% of full scale and enables 
the totalizer to take full advantage of 
the sensitivity of flow rate meters. 
e 

Motor Advance: Recent developments, 
says U.S. Electrical Motors, have en- 
abled it to manufacture close-coupled 
pump motors with horsepower rat- 
ings up to 60. The new motors are 


' designed for use in conjunction with 


centrifugal pumps, are said to elimi- 
nate shaft alignment or pump mount- 
ing problems by supporting the pump 
on its NEMA style “C” registered 
mounting bracket. 

* 
Going Up: Those who serve the fast- 
moving chemical industry also must 
expand as evidenced by the news 
last week that: 

e The Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
plant at Attica (N.Y.) will be used 
to house facilities for the production 
of electrical motors. The plant had 
been used for industrial stokers, but 
Westinghouse pulled out of that field 
last May, will continue to make them 
only until all the contracts on the 
books are fulfilled. 

e Facilities for the production of 
electrical testing equipment by the 
Simpson Electric Co. have been 
doubled during the past year. A new 
plant, the fourth for the company, 
is expected in late this month. 
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TANK-CAR CAUSTIC: The 73% grade has a competitive bonus. 


Leading Through Strength 


This is the time of year when ad 
agency copy writers by the score 
plaintively ‘phone their clients to ask, 
“What's something new we can say 
about caustic this fall?” And usually 
the same clients’ sales managers are 
asking themselves the same question 
—while struggling with sales strategy 
plans pointed toward the contract- 
writing month of December. But this 
year there is an unparalleled uniform- 
ity among caustic producers: their 
answers to the “what’s new” question 
all seem to revolve around the ad- 
vantages of 73%° caustic solution 
over the commoner 50% variety. 
There is, of course, nothing really 
new about the high-strength caustic’s 
transportation-cost attributes. For at 
least 15 years, these have been care- 
fully explained to larger and more 
distant customers. But as the indus- 
try’s sales managers get set to pull 
their sales forces out of summer's 
selling doldrums, there are these two 
cogent reasons for the present new 
interest in “73”: 

e The contract year of 1954 will 
probably be the most competitive in 
over a decade. Even before the cur- 
rent forced-draft building of chlo- 


* As used here, the “73%" designation includes 
the 70% and 74% ades sold by some of 
the producers. All of these entage ints 
cluster in the hollow of a Cictultows ip in 
caustic’s solubility curve—and they are sold 
competitively on a caustic-content basis. 
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rine-caustic capacity—to fill chlorine 
needs—the long-range outlook for 
caustic was not altogether bright. 
New installations about to go on- 
stream will only aggravate the strain. 
e Freight rates have been steadily 
increasing, changing the complex cal- 
culations needed in making a choice 
between the 50% and 73% grades— 
usually to the advantage of the latter. 
Many a 50% customer has now been 
converted to a potential 73%’er. 
The confluence of these two in- 
fluences explains the present activity. 
Salesmen are using the concentrated 
grade as their excuse for new assaults 
on competitors’ customers. And to 
prevent these maneuvers from being 
successful, sales managers are de- 
fensively scanning their own contract 
lists to make sure that all borderline 
accounts have been recently reviewed, 
Complexity: To the uninitiate, it 
would seem that there’s no question 
as to which of the two grades is more 
economical to ship and handle. After 
all, a 50% solution contains nearly 
twice as much water as the 73% mate- 
rial. Besides, practically nobody uses 
either grade “as received”—they are 
both customarily diluted well below 
50%. To continue buying 50% would 
seem like an expensive way to ship 
great quantities of water around the 
country. 
But the problem is not that simple 


—neither for the customer nor for the 
producer. Both grades are priced on 
a 76% Na2O basis (app. 98% NaOH), 
but the $2.55/cwt. for 50% and 
$2.65/ewt. for 73% involves a 10¢/ 
cwt. differential that eats up any small 
freight savings.t Indeed, customers 
lying within a 20¢/cwt. freight rate 
perimeter around a caustic producer 
would find it difficult to justify the 
switch. 

And even when the freight savings 
are moderately large, the customer 
must cross the hurdle of justifying the 
capital costs entailed when installing 
73% storage and handling equipment. 
The concentrated caustic freezes at 
144 F—compared with 54 F for 50%, 
Consequently the 73% must be ship- 
ped and stored at high temperatures. 
The customer normally dilutes the 
caustic as it is received from the tank 
cars, but straight dilution raises the 
temperature to a tank-destroying 250 
F. As a result, it’s standard procedure 
to install a cooler between the intake 
line and the storage tanks. 

Another complication arises when 
the customer’s storage capacity is 
geared to receive single tank cars; a 
diluted tank car of 73% caustic takes 
up much more volume than a directly 
transferred car of 50%. And if the 
consumer’s process demands an iron- 
free caustic, all of these equipment 
changes can become extremely ex- 
pensive. Minimum switch-over costs 
seem to be about $3,000, but they 
can easily climb to $15-20,000. 

To make his decision, a consumer 
must calculate the potential freight 
savings, subtract the price differential 
for the higher-strength grade, and 
then figure how many months or years 
it will take for this net saving to pay 
off the cost of conversion. Because a 
board-of-directors decision is normal- 
ly required on the capita] expenses, 
this is a long, slow process. 

Absorbed Savings: The complexi- 
ties that face the consumer are also 
reflected in the producers’ attitude 
toward the 73% grade. All but three 
of the 12 major makers now offer both 
strengths, but all agree that the 
10¢/cewt. differential is insufficient to 
cover the additional evaporation steps 
needed to produce the higher-strength 
material. 

Yet their interest in 73% is cer- 
tainly not based on altruism nor on 
a need to provide a competitive “serv- 
ice.” Rather, it is derived from a 


+ The differentials between solutions and solid 
forms are many times greater; consequently 
the solids are generally bought only by techno- 
logical necessity. This summer’s solid-caustic 
price hikes (the solutions—which move in 
vastly greater quantities—remain unchanged) 
made the differentials even greater. 
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realistic appraisal of the fact that the 
caustic industry pays a great deal of 


the freight on the f.o.b. shipments it 
makes to its consumers. “Freight 
equalized with nearest competitive 
producing point” is a standard phrase 
in most caustic sales contracts. And 
73%’s freight savings can make a 
potent difference in the narrow-profit 
caustic business. 

Some companies, for instance, are 
now able to ship into the Chicago 
district without having to absorb a 
penny of the freight. But the instant 
that Hooker’s new plant at Mon- 
tague, Mich., comes into production, 
these same producers will have to 
refund all of the freight over and 
above the Montague-Chicago rate. 
They aren't nearly so afraid of 
Hooker’s direct competition as they 
are of the resultant raid on their net 
profits. A heavy percentage of 73% 
customers in Chicago would keep that 
new freight absorption to a minimum. 

The same sort of thinking is likely 
to be at the root of Dow’s decision to 
build a sea-going tanker that can 
handle 73%. At present, the Marine 
Chemist is bringing 50% material 
from Texas to New Jersey—where it 
is sold in tank cars on the basis of 
freight equalized with Maryland. 
Since Dow is paying most of the total 
tariff, it is to its advantage to initiate 
ocean-borne 73% movement. 

There is one special complication 























in Dow’s plan, however, and it illus- 
trates how complex the 50%-vs-73% 
question can become: the northern 
terminus of Dow’s caustic voyage will 
be in the prime New York-Philadel- 
phia market—and that happens to be 
one of the few nonproducing areas 
where it is virtually impossible to 
make 73% economically attractive. 
This anomaly arises from the existence 
of Diamond’s small caustic plant at 
Edgewood, Md. As the closest produc- 
ing point (size makes no difference), 
it is automatically the freight-equali- 
zation base for all 50% shipments 
into the metropolitan East. But since 
Edgewood doesn’t produce 73% cau- 
stic, that grade is freight equalized 
with Solvay’s more distant Syracuse, 
N.Y., plant. Customers around New 
York and Philadelphia are therefore 
swung toward 50% by both the price 
differential and an impossible-to-beat 
freight advantage. 

But despite this special situation, 
the future of the 73% grade seems 
secure. All producers indicate that 
high-strength’s percentage of total 
caustic sales is steadily increasing 
(estimates from individual companies 
on today’s proportion vary from 10% 
to 40%, but an industry range of 25- 
30% appears to be reasonable). And 
as freight rates keep increasing, so will 
the weight of the advantages that 
both producer and consumer can de- 
rive from its use. 








SPREADING _ synthetic _ textile 
knowledge is a pressing problem 
in Europe, too. One approach is 
this use of simplified molecule 





Fiber Fundamentals 








‘pba. 


models—on display at a “Higher 
Standard of Living” exhibition in 
Dusseldorf, Germany. Attendant 
explains “science” of fibers. 
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YOU CAN HAVE 
A BETTER PRODUCT 


AT LOWER COST 


WITH - - - 


* 


COLTON 


VINAC 


(POLYVINYL ACETATE EMULSIONS) 


Consult COLTON 
Chemists with “Polyvinyl Know-How” 


VINAC WR-20 (a modified Polyvinyl Acetate 
Emulsion), originally formulated at the request 
of a major textile manufacturer, solved a 
difficult sizing problem. The material produced 
many desirable effects — among them, lower 
production costs. it is now available in our 
regular line of emulsions. 


If you need special properties or modifications 
fo give your product thot extra “edge”, you 
will find that developing special grades of 
VINAC to achieve this is an every-day service 
offered by The Colton Chemical Company. 


Where a standard grade of Polyvinyl Acetate 
Emulsion is desired, VINAC XX will improve 
quality and lower cost of such products as Ad- 
hesives, Textile and Paper Finishes and Coat- 
ings, Saturants, Binders, Primers and Sealers. 


Colton VINAC is outstanding for excellent com- 
pounding stability and tolerance with plasti- 
cizers, thickeners, pigments and solvents. VINAC 
films are strong, clear, glossy, greaseproof and 
resistant to light and oxidation. 


Write The Colton Chemical Company stating 
your particular problem. Samples of VINAC 
will be sent you with recommendations for 
their profitable appli- 
cation in your produc- 
tion. Address Dept. 
24. 


























“VIRGINIA” 
ZINC HYDRO 


Piincinia 





Write today for our folder giving the 
applications for the powerful reducing 
properties of “Virginia” Zinc Hydrosul- 
phite. VircINIA SMELTING COMPANY, 
Dept. CW, West Norfolk, Virginia. 





Established 1898 


Field Offices: NEW YORK * BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO 
DETROIT ¢ ATLANTA 











PROTECT 
Your Workers from 
DUSTS - 
DUPO 
Respirator 
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$2.00 each 





%& Perfect protection against nui- 
sance dusts and fumes. Soft rubber 
face mask gives air-tight fit — 
double filters provide easy breathing. 
Sanitary face cloth protects against 
dermatitis or chafing. No stale air is 
re-breathed — patented exhalation 
valve guard prevents this. Weighs 
only 4 oz. 


Let us send full particulars on this and 
other DUPOR Safety Equipment. 





H. S. COVER 


STA. “A”, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
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Plastic Tanks 


On the road this week is a new chem- 
ical tank-trailer—molded from glass 
fibers and a Cyanamid polyester resin. 
It is billed not only as the largest truck 
tank “of its kind”—but also as one of 
the largest one-piece molded struc- 
tures ever made. 

Formed over a wooden mold by the 
Carl N. Beetle Plastics Corp., the 
3,400-gal. container is a grown-up 
version of similar tanks made by the 
firm for Arabian American Oil Co. 
The experience thereby gained came 
in handy in meeting the problems en- 
countered with the big new tank— 
21-ft. 9-in. long, 6-ft. 2-in. wide, 4-ft. 
4-in. high. 







Grow ‘Up 


... in a plastic shell made of polyester resins and glass fibers. 


SIZE: New chemical 
s tanker will carry up 
~ to 3,400 gal. of for- 
maldehyde . . . 


Owner and operator of the new 
trailer is P. B. Mutrie Motor Trans- 
portation, Inc., Waltham, Mass., 
which will use it to haul formaldehyde 
and other liquid chemicals. Acetic 
acid, alcohols and liquid alum are 
among the other most likely candi- 
dates. 

Enthusiastic over his company’s ex- 
periment, Mutrie’s vice-president and 
general traffic manager John Roberts 
lists these advantages for the plastic 
tank: 

e Less than half as heavy as the 
steel tank it replaces, the plastic con- 
tainer will allow a 3,600-Ib. increase 
in payload—still stay within the state’s 


8s 
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TIME-PROVEN i 
YNER CARBOY POINTS 


1 Gayner Glass Carboys are fully annealed, as- 
jsuring maximum shock-resistance and safe 


i Hottle held firmly by cork blocks. All 
jcorners of box securely cushioned. 


ght in weight. Low returr costs. 


| Box is clear, sturdy, seasoned white pine. 
Bottle easy to install; convenient 
handle and store. 


8 lA pproved by Bureau of Explosives. MCA 
jStandard 13-gallon carboy bottles. 


Immediate delivery on all types from 
1 lb. bottles to 13-gallon carboys. Illustrated 
brochure mailed on request. 





GAYNER GLASS WORKS 


FOUNDED IN 1874 


SALEM, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Fine Glass Containers for Food, 
Beverages, Extracts, Oils, Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals 
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LOW COST INTERMEDIATE AND SOLVENT 
NOW AVAILABLE IN LARGE QUANTITIES 





i rmula ors, butylated resins 





anufatturers and other users of 














|, Eastman’s isobutyl 


& alcoh Offers the possibilities of 


worthwhile~savings. Synthetically 





produced from petroleum raw ma- 








terials, the supply, purity and 


uniformity of Eastman isobutyl 





alcohol is assured. 
ATIONS 


télor, APHA ! : If you are now using or contem- 


Specific Gravity,/20°/20°C 0.801-0.80: 
Acidity, as acetic acid 
Boiling Range | 


Nonvolatile matter 
(per. 100 mi) 

ss Miscible without turbidi 
with 19 vols ‘ 
60° A.P.I. gasoline at 20° G 


plate using butyl alcohol as a 


NE 


solvent or as an intermediate, in- 


vestigate Eastman isobutyl alco- 








hol. We will be pleased to send 


samples and to cooperate with you 


in adapting your process or solvent 





system to take advantage of this 


Meee ceecec 


Eastman product. 
OPERTIES 

@i@sh Point, Tag Open Cup 92° 
Weight per Gallgn, 20°C _— 6.68 Ibs 
Evaporation Rate (n-BuOAc=1) 0.6 





SALES OFFICES: EASTMAN 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., Kings- 
port, Tenn.; New York—260 Madison 
Ave.; Framingham, Mass.—65 Concord 
St.; Cleveland—Terminal Tower Bidg.; 
Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. 
Louis—Continental Building; Houston— 
412 Main St.; WEST COAST: WILSON 
MEYER CO., San Francisco—333 Mont- 
gomery St.; Los Angeles—4800 District 
Bivd.; Portland 520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; 
Seattie—821 Second Ave. 
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MICAL PRODUCTS, INC., KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 
SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
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50,000-lb. over-the-road limit. Calcu- R e d ad 5 a m a a ry € e 


lated on a two-a-week schedule be- 

tween Springfield, Mass., and Montre- Y 
al, Can., this benefit will mean nearly i 3 al p cv T 

a $3,500 annual increase in revenue 

for the trucking company. 

e According to Roberts, an initial 
saving of $1,000 is also possible be- 
cause the plastic tank needs no spe- 
cial lining. Looking ahead, he pre- 
dicts that mass-produced tanks could 
cost only one-third as much as their 
stainless steel counterparts. 

e Any leaks that might develop in 
the plastic model can be easily patch- 
ed with resin and glass—at an infinites- 
imal cost. 

e In tests over rough New England 
roads—while loaded with 14 tons of 
water—the new tank demonstrated a 
24-to-1 safety factor. 

The trailer chassis for the experi- 
mental model was especially designed 
and built by Fruehauf Trailer Co. Un- 
able to resist the trend, Fruehauf’s 
engineers made even the hose and 
pump compartments—and the fenders 
—out of the same plastic-glass com- 
bination used for the tank itself. 

e 
New Outlets: Owens-Corning Fiber- 
glas Corp. has established a branch 
office in Memphis. 

e An office and warehouse build- 
ing is being erected in Philadelphia 
for Parke, Davis & Co. 

e Phillips and Jacobs (Philadel- 
phia) is planning a new warehouse to ‘ 





be constructed in Delaware Town- 
ship, N.J. 

° preducing plants 
New Agent: The Neville Co. has 
designated Harry C. Smith Co., Inc., 
as its representative in western Ten- 


nessee and Arkansas. fr.) give you "next deer service” 


e 
Protection: An insulated box car de- wherever you are 
signed to protect wet wood pulp-from 
freezing while in transit during winter 
has been developed by the Chicago : : ‘ 
and North Western Railway. Fresh dry ice — in any quantity — when you want it! 
° You can be sure of this when you order from your 


Novel Course: Columbia University’s “ ” ; lant 
School of Engineering will offer a ne A eee 


course on package engineering this 


fall. Lecturers will be 16 well-known In step with the ever-growing chemical industry, Liquid’s 
packaging authorities. company owned and operated plants have been 
. established in strategic service spots throughout the nation. 


Purchasing Guide: The purchasing 
department of the Standard Oil Co. io 
(Indiana) has used its move to re- Our engineers are ever abreast of developments in the 
ree sown Pr —— a re chemical field . .. are always prepared to help 

casion for publishing a colorful guide particular 
for visiting salesmen. Included is an you sive aur Ca pee. 
organization chart of purchasing per- 
sonnel, plus a brief summary of the 


company’s buying philosophy. The | ™#® LPQUID carsonic coreoration 


new offices are on the ground floor : 
at 910 S. Michigan Ave. OR Seat Bette Aveave ° Chisege 23, Itliineis 
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The Bag Closing Machine With a Real 


There’s an extra PLUS built into every 
model ET BAGPAKER delivered ... the PLUS of 
assured day-in, day-out top performance. 


The Model Er ties in with your existing filling 
and weighing equipment...closes open-mouth, 
multiwall paper bags semi-automatically... 
gives you sift-free, stronger, more’ economical 
bag closures with the famous BAGPAK cushion 
stitch. 

You can count on the model ET BAGPAKER to 
give you faster packaging and better product 
protection...at lower cost. 


Model ET applies famous 
“Cushion-Stitch”’ over dry 


tape for sift-proof clo- 
sure. Model E-1 applies 
“‘Cushion-Stitch’’ only, for 
use where sift-proofing is 
aot essential. 












. , Ou ita 
Poper Products, itd. Montreal ms sermon 














Check these Economy 
and Efficiency Features: 


Closes 15 filled bags a minute. 

“} Fast adjustment to bags from 25 to 100 Ibs. 

“* Completely portable —rolls to any pack- 
aging station. 

+ Bag starts and stops serving head when 
equipped with automatic control. 

+- Hoepner No. 150 Heavy Duty Sewing 
Head with automatic brake to prevent 
“coasting”. 

Bagpakers available include models A, D-A, 

ET, E-I and F-I—with capacities from 60 

tons per hour for the Model ‘‘A”’ to the small 

F-I where large volume is not required. 

Write today for details, drawings and capac- 

ities to Bagpak Division, International Paper 


Co., 220 E. 42nd St., N.Y.17, N.Y., Dept. K-14. 


APET -on+-0 
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Sales of Household Dyes 
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RETAIL SALES IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
“NI 
' 











1949 1950 





$11,910,000 
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BOOM OR BUST, household dye sales should continue to mount.* 


Capitalizing on Color 


Household dyes, though only a fraction of the giant 
fabric coloring industry, chalk up retail sales over $12 million 





a year. 


Finding new uses for the dyes has been the secret 





behind their expanding market. 


And though sales are climbing during these boom 





times, makers figure they would actually do better in a slump. 


While other specialties makers enjoy 
today’s boom and prefer not to think 
about a recession, makers of house- 
hold dyes are convinced that an eco- 
nomic slump might do them good. 

Nevertheless, they’re not scorning 
the steadily rising sales that have 
come with these times (see chart). 
According to Drug Topics’ just-re- 
leased annual survey of such products, 
their sales topped $12 million last 
year. A slump, as the dye makers see 
it, would mean more care would be 
taken of clothing, more dyeing would 
be done in the home. 

Part of the reason for the steadily 
rising market for household dyes has 
been their ever-broadening applica- 
tions. Currently getting some adroit 
promotion is the staining of unfinished 
furniture—tied in cleverly with the 
interest in do-it-yourself activities; and 
it suggests some unusual ideas in 
home decoration: using the dyes, 
furniture can be stained nearly any 
color of the rainbow. 
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Sky-Blue Poodles: Furniture stain- 
ing is far from the only unusual appli- 
cation, however. Among the more in- 
triguing ways customers use home 
dyes: on flowers—artificial and real, 
eyeglass frames, fish lures, picture 
frames, buttons, zippers, live dogs 
and cats, macaroni for baby beads, 
casts for broken legs, watermelon 
seeds for jewelry, and fish-bow] water. 

The list is far from complete, but 
it does serve to bring out one point— 
that over 50% of the use for house- 
hold dyes is not for clothing or other 
fabrics. The additional applications 
help level out sales, which are light- 
est in the spring. 

Fiber Problem: Despite the variety 
of ways householders have found to 
use the dyes, their prime purpose has 
been to color fabrics; and introduc- 
tion of new synthetics has provided 
them with plenty of problems. 

Back in the ’20s, when dyes were 
first taking hold, silk, cotton, rayon 


* Figures from Drug Trade News. 


and wool were about all that were 
dealt with. But since then, introduc- 
tion of acetate and nylon has com- 
plicated matters. Most of the leading 
products are now advertised as “all- 
purpose” or “all-fabric” dyes. But that 
doesn’t mean they'll color metallic or 
glass fibers, or, judging from the in- 
structions, synthetics like Acrilan, 
Dacron and Orlon. 

The way the mixed-fiber dyeing 
problems have been met is to pro- 
duce a blended product—one that con- 
tains a dye effective on each fiber. In 
a few cases, the distributing com- 
pany makes or blends its own, but for 
the most part—because it is cheaper— 
prepared dye formulations are bought 
from basic dyestuffs suppliers like 
Calco or General Dyestuff. 

As it’s packaged, a typical all-fabric 
dye consists of a direct dye for cotton, 
an aniline dye for silk, an acid dye 
for wool, and perhaps a chrome dye 
for nylon. Most household dyes con- 
tain only about 5-15% active coloring 
material, but that’s enough for the 
small amount of fabric involved. 

Although all-fabric dyes are the 
biggest selling items now, not all of 
the others have been crowded off the 
shelves—and there is no reason why 
a housewife should purchase three in- 
active dyes for her dyeing job if she 
knows just what fiber she has. 

Market for Color: The big retail 
market for dyes is principally the 
bailiwick of two firms—Park and Til- 
ford, which distributes Tintex as part 
of the diversification it assumed in 
the prohibition years, and Rit Prod- 
ucts Corp., a division of Best Foods. 
These two organizations share an 
estimated 80% of the market. 

A number of other companies are 
selling products in limited areas, and 
for some fairly restricted applications, 
such as rug coloring and the like. 
This would include Diamond Chem- 
ical Co., San Francisco (Thur-O- 
Color); Bonneau Dye Co., Cleveland 
(Bonneau Dyes); North American 
Dye Corp., Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
(Sunset and Dyetint); and O. P. 
Rubardt & Co. (Angel Dainty and 
Produra). 

Top Tints: Surprisingly enough, ac- 
cording to sales records of one of 
the industry leaders, dark colors— 
black, navy, brown—aren’t the biggest 
sellers. Variations of reds, greens, and 
blues comprise almost 75% of the 
business. (Against any one of these 
hues, however, black holds its own.) 
Yellows and browns bring up the 
rear. 

Another major item, though sales 
figures aren't available, is the color 
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Complete Engi- 
neering Service 
under the direction 
of experienced and skilled Engineers 
and Designers. 


Call on ENCOA for the “Hard to 
Find” Items requiring Design and 


Fabrication “Know How” to meet 
specific requirements. 
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stripper. It’s essential in preparing 
colored fabrics so that they can be 
dyed a new color. 

Contributing to brisk sales of the 
dyes has been the increasing ease and 
simplicity of use. They aren’t much 





STAINING FURNITURE: Dyewood has 
an additional meaning now. 


trouble to use nowadays, and though 
results are not what would be ex- 
pected of a mill-dyed textile, they 
seem to pull in plenty of repeat sales. 
Professional dyeing is generally 
rather costly, and is seldom guaran- 
teed—all of which tempts the house- 
holder to try his own skill. 

Sales records indicate that at least 
one in every two U.S. families tries 
the home dyes, and that one in three 
uses them more than once. In addi- 
tion to the U.S. market, household 
dyes have major sales overseas. 

With sales mounting  steadily— 
though there is seldom any sustained, 
heavy advertising—and, applications 
growing, it looks as if the dye makers 
have latched on to an exceptionally 
stable field. 


Packaging Party 
Part of the upcoming December meet- 
ing of the Chemical Specialties Manu- 
facturers Assn. will be the second 
running of the aerosol packaging con- 
test. The CSMA is calling for entries 
now. 

Seven classes will be judged—in- 
secticides; moth products; room de- 
odorants; lacquers, paints, enamels, 


etc.; other household products (waxes, 
polishes, etc.); personal products; 
miscellaneous. 

Entries are requested to be filed 
as soon as possible—the actual units 
(complete but empty) to be mailed 
in between Sept. 15 and Oct. 15. 
Only one entry for each class is per- 
mitted for a marketer, but he can 
try as many classes as desired, and 
entries are open to all, not just to 
CSMA members. 

Full details on the contest can be 
obtained from the CSMA, 110 E. 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Starting All Over Again 
A new “miracle” ingredient seems due 
to breathe new life into toothpaste 
promotion, which has languished a 
bit since chlorophyll has lost its ini- 
tial impact. The new “wonder” chem- 
icals: anti-enzymes, which are claimed 
to halt tooth decay. 

First to begin ballyhoo of its new 
formulation is Lambert Co. (St. 
Louis), with its Listerine Antizyme 
dentifrice. It began heavy promotion 
last week, was aided in its campaign 
by consumer articles in the Saturday 
Evening Post, The American Weekly, 
and Better Homes and Gardens. 

But it will be far from alone with 
the new dentifrices: Colgate, long 
top-dog in the $100-120 million tooth- 
paste business, has quietly strate- 
gized to begin nationwide introduc- 
tion of its new paste, and Block Drug 
Co. (Jersey City, N.J.) seems likely 
to add the enzyme inhibitors to its 
well-known ammoniated-chlorophyll 
toothpaste. 

Anti-acid Plaque: A short outline 
of the theory of tooth decay explains 
the role of the new ingredient: mouth 
bacteria produce enzymes that con- 
vert sugars and starches into acids— 
which in turn cause dental caries. 
The problem has been to find some 
long-lasting substance to inhibit en- 
zyme production. According to studies 
pushed by Northwestern University, 
two chemicals are effective, and be- 
cause they appear to remain on the 
plaque, or surface coating of the 
teeth, they are potent for several 
hours. These compounds are sodium 
N-lauroyl sarcosinate and sodium de- 
hydroacetate. 

Present formulation make use of 
about 1.5% of the anti-enzymes. Col- 
gate, which claims that more than 
two years’ study backs its product, 
makes its own sarcosinate; Listerine 
and other companies using the dehy- 
droacetate will likely buy it from Dow 
or National Aniline. (Listerine’s for- 
mulation also includes sodium lauryl 
sulfo-acetate and sodium oxalate.) 
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Although the anti-enzymes are 
fairly expensive—the dehydroacetate 
about $3.00/Ib.—makers of the denti- 
frices apparently won't be charging 
premium prices for their products. 
And apparently incorporation of the 
compounds has not created any flavor- 
ing problems. 

In a sense, this is one of the first 
applications of chemical anti-enzymes. 
Heat is the most common anti-enzyme 
—and food canning is a typical appli- 
cation. The chemical products, how- 
ever, might find eventual application 
in “cold-packed” foods, although there 
are still problems of toxicity to be 
dealt with. At any rate, anti-enzyme 
producers are taking a strong interest 
in the new toothpastes—and are wait- 
ing to see how the consumer takes to 
this latest twist in dentifrice formula- 
tion. 


Cosmetic Mist 


Marketed for the first time last week, 
in Chicago, was a new aerosol prod- 
uct: Helene Curtis’ Industries De- 
odorant Mist. It seems to be sparking 
interest in several areas of the cos- 
metic industry. 

Aerosol deodorants aren’t brand- 
new by any means, but it appears 
that Helene Curtis has licked the 
formulation problems that formerly 
meant corroded cans and plugged 
valves, The test-marketing, introduc- 
tory pack of the new product is in 
standard Continental cans with stand- 
ard, all-nylon Precision valves. 

But about the formulation, Helene 
Curtis is saying little. In its ads, how- 
ever, it’s stressing that there are no 
“irritating aluminum salts,” although 
there is some perspiration inhibitor. 
Also included is an unspecified bac- 
teriostat, and a little alcohol to give 
a pleasant tingle. 

Fussless, Mussless: Big point in the 
promotion is the convenience of the 
aerosol pack. It gives a squirt-free 
mist that is said to dry immediately, 
to be harmless to all fabrics and that 
can be easily controlled. 

The deodorant is packed in a 6-oz. 
can that contains 3.5 oz. of the 
formulation. The liquid, supplied by 
Helene Curtis, is being packed by 
Geo. Barr & Co. (Chicago). The unit 
sells for $1.25, plus federal tax. 

Patents have been applied for, but 
Curtis Industries isn’t waiting until 
they’re granted to plan national dis- 
tribution. It thinks it is a full stride 
ahead of the rest of the field and in- 
tends to stay there. 


ey 
Houdini Touch: Magic Manufactur- 
ing Co., Charleston, W. Va., has been 
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Inpopot Polybutenes are widely used 
for quality improvement and cost re- 
duction of calking and sealing com- 
pounds, adhesives, surgical and in- 
dustrial tapes, tracing paper, rubber 
products, tree bands and in electrical 
insulation. 


















































Low carbon residue, due to depoly- 
merization instead of cracking at high 
temperatures, has led to important 
applications in greases and lubricants 
for high temperature service and in 



































rolling or drawing oils for aluminum, 





etc., where annealing is the only after- 
treatment. 

















Dependable supply in seven viscosity 
grades from 100 S.S.U. at 100° F. to 
3000 S.S.U. at 210° F. 
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INDOIL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


910 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 80, Illinois 
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Are You Acquainted 
With All These Various 
Borates, Concentrates, and Ores ? 


Each has its place in industry—each, in 
varying degree, provides boric oxide—yet 
no other supplier offers such a wide 
diversification. That’s because we are 
specialists in the borate field. One single 
source—with mine, research, and refinery 
—guarantees quality. If you have a B20s 
problem, we have the answer! 





an every form... 
for every possible use! 


coon 


Check the Products 


of Interest to You! 
(] BORAX Technical and U.S.P. 
(-) BORIC ACID Technical and U.S.P. 
(C] BORAX 5 MOL 
(] ANHYDROUS BORAX 
() BORAX GLASS 
) AMMONIUM BIBORATE 
(] AMMONIUM PENTABORATE 
(-] POTASSIUM PENTABORATE 
(-] POTASSIUM TETRABORATE 
(] SODIUM METABORATE 
[] SODIUM PENTABORATE 
[-] ANHYDROUS RASORITE 
(1) RASORITE SPECIAL CONCENTRATES 
(] COLEMANITE (Ore) 
(1) GERSTLEY BORATE (Ore) 
MAIL TO: 


100 Park Ave., New York, 17 
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FACTURERS OF FAM 


Bulletins, 
Information, 
Samples...Sent 
On Request. 










PACIFIC COAST BORAX C0. LRYELAND 


NEW YORK 
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purchased by Sterling Drug Co. John 
Puhl Products Co. (Chicago), another 
Sterling division, will operate the 
concern, which makes washing solu- 
tions. 
e 

Adhesive Aggregate: Cycleweld Ce- 
ment Products Div., Chrysler Corp. 
(Los Angeles), has just opened a new 
adhesives plant for production of 
high-strength structural adhesives and 
pressure-sensitive adhesives. 

e Anchor Adhesives Corp. (Flush- 
ing, N.Y.) has developed a new foam 
rubber cement, Softseam, said to pro- 
vide permanent bonds with seams 
that remain soft and unstiffened. 

e National Starch Products, Inc., 
(Plainfield, N.J.) has just received a 
government contract for the develop- 
ment of an improved adhesive for 
packaging of Quartermaster items for 
overseas shipment. 

. 
Zine In: ZRC (zinc-rich coating) is 
the new protective coating being 
beamed at iron and steel users by The 
Sealube Co. (Wakefield, Mass.). The 
new protective coating, says Sealube, 
provides greater corrosion resistance 
than previous coatings because it 
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SERVING THE CHEMICAL 
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Rolling on Paint 

ROLLER PAINTING, which 
caught on first in the kitchen, 
is growing into bigger jobs. For 
industrial use—painting heavy ; 
wire fences, boats, household 
exteriors—Essex Graham Corp. 
(Chicago) is now making this 
roller 9 in. long, 4 in. in di- 
ameter, and equipping it with 
a long handle. The deep-pile, 
% in. Dynel fiber holds plenty ! 
of paint. 


R-W-GREEFF-&-CO., INC. 


TO=ROCKEFELLER=PLAZA=NEW =Y ORK =N—Y. 
TRIBUNE TOW ER=CHICAGOZILLINOIS 
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forms a tougher film with better ad- 
hesion. It is a resin rich in zine and 
containing an antisettling agent, can 
be thinned with regular paint thinners 
and possesses increased electrical con- 
ductivity. 








e 
Discrimination? Schwegmann Brothers 
Giant Super Markets have bounced 
up with another move in the “fair- 
trade” fight. The firm has filed action 


to have set aside the injunctions re- 


cently granted in favor of some 10 LABRITECTURE. eee 


manufacturers. A New Technique of Laboratory Planning 
Schwegmann claims that the manu- 


facturers have enforced the fair-trade METALAB offers a basic method i in laboratory planning | 
policy against the Schwegmann . called, “LABRITECTURE.” This technique will assist 
stores, but not against competitors; and direct you in the modernization and expansion of your 
that this puts Schwegmann at a dis- laboratory or in planning a new one. Our new 4B Catalog 
advantage, and that therefore the in- and Manual will give you the sound basis for solving these 
junctions are instruments of wrong. laboratory problems. 

That action has been taken against 
Johnson and Johnson, Lever Brothers, 
Colgate - Palmolive - Peet, Personal ME T ALA B Cyugoment Cue 
Raodnets, ; Menten, Staring Drug, 244 DUFFY AVENUE, HICKSVILLE, L. I, 
at Sans lke er i) METALAB EQUIPMENT CORP., 244 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L. 1, N. Y. 

: , ‘ ~ Gentlemen: Please send a copy of your new 180-page Catalog 4B to: 
4 


Surface Stamina: Flash-Stone Co., 
Inc., (Philadelphia) is now marketing 
a new mastic flooring said to meet 
the demands of modern industrial 
traffic and moderate exposure to cor- 
rosive oils and greases. Tagged Lig- 
gite, the flooring, says Flash-Stone, is 
easily installed, does away with drag 
and reduces vibration noises. 
e 

Over the Waves: Wyeth Laboratories 
(Philadelphia) is now ready with its 
answer to motion sickness. It’s an anti- 
histamine tradenamed Phenergan Hy- 
drochloride. While retaining its ef- 
fectiveness against hay fever, the drug 
is said to ease mal de motion with 


minimum side effects such as drowsi- 
ness. 


For complete “LABRITECTURE” details request our new 180-page Catalog 48. ba 
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* 

Dry-Cleaning Bill: Gov. Earl Warren 
(California) has just signed into law 
a bill authorizing the state fire mar- 
shal to spend $25,000 in research on 
fire and health hazards caused by the 


es oo ae te * 
use of dry cleaning solvents and Begs ’ DR ¥ MET 
processes. wb st it’s 


* 
All A-M: American-Marietta Co. has 
acquired the remaining interest in 
Adhesive Products, Portland, Ore., Sixty pounds of damages Sap an 
from the United States Plywood sodium metasilicate—will do the same 


tof work asonehundred pounds 
Corp., with whom A-M had shared of pencuayieete sodium metasilicate! 
ownership since March of this year. You get approximately two thirds 


® more chemical value in DRYMET, 





et the price is less than one fourth 
higher at the producing factory! 


Growing Up: A two- and three-story 
extension is being added to the New- 
ark, N.J., production facilities of 
Beckwith Chandler Div., Devoe Ray- rao) Ae a COMPA NY 
nolds Co. Resin, filter and tank build- 


. + VAGREo Mm ati ail: mW a-tal') = Cle ictal: Mt Pan @ halts 
ings are being expanded. 
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* Tn dustrial Fore-Site” 
Now Points to 
Southern Illinois 


Write for New 323-Page Economic Guide to "Industrial Fore-Site’’ 


Power— Millions of new kw. 
capacity is available for indus- 
trial uses. 


Fuel—Leading coal producing 
region. Major natural gas pipe- 
lines in area. 


Labor Relations — Generally 
good. Labor force of 400,000 
in area. Heavy unemployment. 


Natural Resources — 4,720,000 
acres of timber. Limestone, 
other rocks, red clays and 
minerals. 


Transportation— Region served 
by eleven railroads, river barge 
lines, good highways. 


The Most Detailed Possible 
Site Survey Data 
about the Southern Illinois Area 


Included in this book are tabulated costs and employ- 
ment factors relating to the sales and profits of each 
manufacturing industry—indispensable in industrial 
location studies; and an entirely new type of analysis- 
in-depth of management and labor relations. 


There are charts showing, at a glance, total unit elec- 
tric power costs related to monthly consumption and 
load factors. Also, an exclusive directory of 3,500 busi- 
nesses and industries in the region is included. 


In all, you will find completely documented economic 
data on fuel, agriculture, natural resources, labor, 
electric power, water, minerals and rail and river trans- 
portation. This survey data is yours for the asking. 


* “Industrial Fore-Site’—A shrewd management 
quality that gets the jump on competition by choos- 
ing plant sites with superior economic advantages. 


va Your Consulting Engineering Firm will find the infor- 


mation in this economic study of great value in analyz- 
ing Southern Illinois in relation to your needs. 


Write in confidence to: Chief Economist 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD 


332 South. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 








MARKET LETTER 


With most workers back from summer vacations, chemical plants 
are, by this week, resuming a humming second-quarter-like activity. Con- 
sumers, taking another look at not-too-high raw materials (in some cases 
purchased hesitantly in the face of third-quarter slump fears), are more 
confidently stepping back into the market. Reason: flip-flop from pessi- 
mistic to optimistic outlook for the balance of the year. 

And, confident that the majority of earlier price increases will 
stick, producers, too, are going ahead with normal fall production plans. 


Phenol buying interest, for example, is more piqued now than 
it has been in the past few months. Both natural and synthetic sellers 
attribute the business pick-up to more reassured, back from summer shut- 
down, phenol consumers. 

Though domestic producers assert they will hold existing sched- 
ules, there is some price ruffling in the export market. A few sellers are 
reportedly meeting lower foreign phenol tags in that field. 

a 

Naphthalene producers abroad are probing the reasons behind 
the turtle-like movement of their material in this country. At least one 
importer here is digging up the answers, in addition to weighing the advis- 
ability of handling some good imported chipped naphthalene. 

Most trade observers have little difficulty pointing out the slowing 
naphthalene factors. One big one: the large volume of low-priced mate- 
rial hitting these shores earlier this year. 

Another reason for the ailing market is the absence of American 
Cyanamid’s naphthalene take for its phthalic anhydride needs. Add to 
this: expanded domestic production facilities plus other easing naph- 
thalene consuming outlets and you get a far from bright naphthalene 
market picture. 























U.S. ammonium sulfate makers, too, are being bothered by for- 
eign competition headaches. One analgesic was the recent re-establishing 
of port price quotations—to match import tags—at some Atlantic and 
Gulf points (CW, Market Letter, Aug. 1). 
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MARKET LETTER 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947—100) ‘ 126.0 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947==100) . 3 sserb 
2:138.0 (est.) 2'162.0 (act.) 
251.7 255.9 


MONTHLY INDICATORS—Employment Latest Month Preceding Month 
(Thousands) 
All Manufacturing 
Non-durable Goods 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Paper and Allied Products ... 
Rubber Products 











Last week the f.o.b. port-pegging was extended by American 
sellers to cover additional areas. It’s still a question though, whether the 
domestic $47/ton (bulk), f.o.b., port maneuver will effectively stem the 
import influx. 

But foreign competition is only one whipper of fertilizer makers’ 
spirits. Losses of overseas markets for U. S. material continues to add 
some bruises (CW, Apr. 4). 

Latest is news that Brazil is sinking some $4.4 million (U. S. 
equivalent) in a new nitrogen fertilizer plant now a-building. In addition 
to easing Brazil’s own growing fertilizer demands, the Sao Paulo state 
installation will also produce ammonia, nitric acid and ammonium nitrate. 

e 


More outside-U.S.A. chemical activity—this time to the north— 
will have Canadian formaldehyde and pentaerythritol customers buying 
in their own backyard. St. Maurice Chemicals Ltd. (joint Heyden-Shawin- 
igan Chemicals venture), this week is turning out tonnage quantities. 

The new plant (Varennes, Quebec) has capacity for 30 million 
lbs. of formaldehyde and 3 million of pentaerythritol, which is expected to 
meet the needs of Canada’s fast-ballooning paint and plastic industries. 

im 


Closer to home, word that the Petroleum Administration for 
Defense is contemplating scrapping its PAD Order 4—which fixes a mini- 
mum on the amount of tetraethy] lead to be used in civilian domestic avgas 
— is not causing too great a stir among producers. 

Repeal, if it comes, will simply cut down needless Washington 
“paper” restriction, will not mean more alkylates for civilian aviation 
gasoline. Reason: The military will continue to siphon the bulk of alkylates 
for its avgas program, leave civilian-gas makers little choice but to stick 
with TML. Uncomplicating, too, is the fact that there is no urgency in the 
nonmilitary plane fuel supply-demand situation at the moment. 

o 


No surprise to the industry is the government’s proposed shut- 
down of its GR-S plant at Institute (W. Va.), the middle of next month. 
Reason is tied in with the fall-off in new rubber demand from tire makers 
plus high enough RFC synthetic stocks. 


























SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week ending August 24, 1953 t 
UP 





Change New Price Change New Price 

Copper metal, electrolytic, divd. $ .005 $ .29 Di-isobutylene, drms, c.|. wks... $ .005 $ .0975 

DOWN 
Benzene hexachloride, dust, dry 

c.l., divd., gamma unit-lb. .. . $ .0047 $ .013 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN 


INDUSTRY °® 


ONE OF A SERIES 


One Sure Way to Get 
MORE DEFENSE FOR LESS MONEY 


How can we get more national defense for 
less money? The best answer yet given to this 
question appears in a little-noticed section of 
the new defense budget. That answer, with 
which this editorial is concerned, is to provide 
more equipment with which to step up muni- 
tions production in an emergency. Thus we 
can eliminate much of the need to stockpile 
finished munitions in advance. 


The new defense budget provides an appro- 
priation of $500 million, to be invested by the 
Secretary of Defense in specialized facilities 
required to produce munitions on a wartime 
scale, but not adapted to profitable operation 
by private industry in normal times. Facilities 
of this type are known as “stand-by capacity.” 


There is no strictly political controversy 
over the “stand-by capacity” program. It was 
originally suggested by Clay Bedford, Special 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense during 
the Truman administration. It has since been 
reviewed and endorsed by the Eisenhower 
administration. Moreover, it involves little or 
no technical controversy. Civilian and military 
experts are well agreed that the only alterna- 
tive to enormous expenditures for stockpiling 


military equipment is to provide enough facili- 
ties for producing it quickly in an emergency. 


Here is the Key Idea 


In his speech of May 19, introducing his de- 
fense budget to Congress and the nation, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stressed the value of such 
reserve capacity in these terms, “The more 
swiftly and smoothly we can mobilize, the less 
our dependence upon costly standing armies 


and navies.” 


In accord with this idea, the $500 million 
requested for the present reserve capacity 
program would be invested in tools that re- 
quire a long time to produce, and so present 
grave complications in an emergency unless 
they are ready in advance. Some such tools 
would be installed in new plants that are 
needed to eliminate potential bottlenecks in 
the defense production program. Others would 
be ordered to replace that part of the govern- 
ment’s present machine-tool inventory which 
is made obsolete by changes in the design of 
defense products. By completely “tooling up” 
with the most modern equipment, the admin- 
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istration hopes to realize a production poten- 
tial many times greater than could be achieved 
by spending the same amount of money on 
military end-products. 


Examples of Savings 


In the specialized field of defense produc- 
tion, adequate modern capacity is the key to 
both economy and speedy delivery in a pinch. 
Here are some striking examples from the re- 
cent report of the Advisory Committee on Pro- 
duction Equipment (Vance Committee) to the 
Director of Defense Mobilization: * 


—In the case of certain ammunition com- 
ponents, the cost of new capacity can be recov- 
ered in only six weeks of full production. 


—If $500 million worth of special tools 
needed to make aircraft are purchased in ad- 
vance, aircraft production during the first two 
years of war will be increased about $18 bil- 
lion. In other words, it costs 1/36 as much to 
acquire the tools in advance as to acquire the 
aircraft. 


—In the case of a certain ordnance item, an 
expenditure equal to the cost of only 150 units 
of the item will provide the capacity to produce 
thousands and save three years’ time in meet- 
ing mobilization requirements. 


Moreover, reserve plants and equipment 
can be kept up-to-date at only a small fraction 
of the cost required to maintain an up-to-date 
reserve of military end-products. The cost of 
replacing 5,000 obsolete tanks is at least $1 bil- 
lion. The cost of new tools for a tank plant 
would be less than 10% of that amount. 





*This Committee, headed by Mr. Harold Vance, Presi- 
dent of the Studebaker Corporation, included Clay 
Bedford, then President of Chase Aircraft, Manly Fleisch- 
man, former Defense Production Administrator, and sev- 
eral retired military leaders with wide experience in 
procurement. 


Savings Will Multiply | 


On the basis of facts like these, the Vance 
Committee recommended that the Defense 
Department spend $500 million to $800 million 
per year on specialized defense production fa- 
cilities in order to provide substantial reserve 
capacity as soon as possible. It also recom- 
mended that expenditures for military end- 
products which get obsolete rapidly be held 
to a minimum. The Eisenhower administration 
has adopted this approach to the problem of 
munitions production in asking that $500 mil- 
lion be invested in reserve capacity. 


The importance of this approach is much 
greater than is indicated by the amount of 
money to be spent on new tools, although this 
amount will go far toward assuring a healthy 
machine tool industry, adequate to meet emer- 
gency demands. What is really important is 
the great saving that can eventually be made 
in the cost of our defense program by a mod- 
ern tooling program. If we are to maintain 
this program for a long period, and if we are 
to pay as we go, we must have a low-cost pro- 
gram. No other plan to reduce and control the 
cost of a garrison economy can compare with 
the new approach suggested in the Vance 
Report and now embodied in the new defense 
budget. 


Congressmen will do well to scrutinize all 
military appropriations carefully. They have 
a chronic tendency to be too big. But there 
should be no penny-pinching on investments 
in capital equipment that will pay out in as 
short a time as six weeks in a war emergency. 
It would be tragic if this opportunity for real 
economy were lost in the controversy over 
other aspects of the defense program. The tool- 
ing program is a key part of the Eisenhower 
effort to cut defense costs. It should be 
promptly approved. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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SAFETY GLASS INTERLAYER: One promising potential for polyvinyl butyral. 


No End to End-Use 


It’s beyond question that the chem- 
ical industry is a “growth” industry. 
One basic reason is the fact that a 
single chemical product is the progeni- 
tor of a host of other items. So it is 
with vinyl acetate monomer. It’s the 
basis for countless plastic products, 
paints, paper, textiles, adhesives, phar- 
maceuticals. 
But unlike most chemical stand-bys, 
vinyl acetate completely warrants the 
hackneyed phrase “old, yet ever- 
new.” And with each discovered out- 
let its growth potential takes another 
leap. At the moment, one of these 
burgeoning new developments for 
vinyl acetate appears to be in the 
water-based paint field. In the space 
of the decade since the introduction 
of butadiene-styrene emulsion paints 
this market has expanded. rapidly 
(CW, Aug. 9, ’52).... 

From scratch the  fast-drying, 
easily applied type paint edged out 
oil-based coatings for interior work; 


Rubber-Based Paint 


Consumption 
(In millions of gallons) 
1948 0.1 
1949 2.0 
1950 3.5 
1951 30.0 
1952 35.0 
1953 (est.) 40.0 
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by last year had cornered some 40% 
of the market, is now selling to the 
tune of 40 million gallons (see table). 

If hopes of vinyl acetate polymer 
makers are fully realized, the newer 
“plastic” paints will hit a sales level 
to dwarf that gallonage, and in half 
the time. Right now these products 
are on the market in limited quanti- 
ties, mostly on a test basis. Even 
optimistic boosters peg the current 
vinyl acetate usage in paints at “con- 
siderably” less-than-a-million Ibs. But 
the expansion possibility is great. 
Some are not adverse to predicting 
that a whopping 80-100 million Ibs./ 
year of vinyl acetate will be sloshed 
on walls in five years or so. Before 
this is reached, however, a few more 
bugs will have to be eliminated. Some 
retardants now—or soon to be— licked: 

e Can stability of the vinyl acetate 
product. (Some solvents tend to take 
the water from the emulsion which 
decreases its shelf life.) 

e “Cratering,” or pinholing, of the 
paint after application. One main 
cause: aeration by high-speed mixing 
equipment during manufacture. 

e Tinting problems. 

e Necessity for special plasticizers. 

Market Conditioners: Farmers and 
amateur gardeners will not soon forget 
the slam-bang publicity barrage which 
introduced soil conditioners. Co- 
polymer of vinyl acetate and maleic 
anhydride, soil additives probably 
now consume less than 2 million Ibs./ 





year of the former. With the need 
for stepping up farm product output 
from an ever-decreasing acreage— 
both due to the constantly increas- 
ing population—vinyl acetate con- 
sumption in the conditioners may well 
jump 2 to 3 fold within the next few 
years. 

Another comparatively new usage 
for vinyl acetate is its incorporation 
into synthetic textile fibers. The 
polyvinyl acetate-acrylonitriles have 
posed some competition headaches to 
natural fibers. Though the synthetics 
in general—and the acrylics in par- 
ticular—are at the moment nursing 
some sales-slowing headaches of their 
own (CW, Aug. 8), there’s little 
doubt that textile outlets will again 
one day siphon a goodly portion of 
the available vinyl] acetate. 

It’s no news—but not too generally 
known—that the Japanese are cur- 
rently turning out a vinyl alcohol 
fiber on a commercial scale. Some 
American companies are probing the 
possibility of fitting it into the textile- 
fiber pattern here. None, however, 
has revealed any plans for produc- 
ing it in this country. 

Spreading Tree: If some of the new 
uses for vinyl acetate have a promis- 
ing potential, it is equally true that 
the older established uses are also 
growing at a hopping rate. 

The tree branch-like end-use pat- 
tern of the vinyl acetate monomer, 
of course, stems from the fact it can 
be converted into so many other 
chemicals which aze important in 
their own right. Biggest: polyvinyl 
acetate, alcohol, formal, butyral; the 
copolymers with vinyl chloride. 

Probably 45% of the monomer 
winds up as polyvinyl acetate. Poly- 
merization is a relatively simple oper- 
ation; the reason why many companies 
have been selling the resin for a long 
list of applications. Adhesiveness is 
the prime quality of PVAc, hence its 
demand as an important synthetic 
glue for wood, glass and paper. 

Chief uses are in wood-bonding 
for furniture making; gluing plastic 
films to both wood and paper; bind- 
ing papers and fibers into non-woven 
fabrics (e.g., disposable tissues). 

Other growing uses for the resins 
includes sizing for textiles, paper 
coating, leather finishes; chewing 


Polyvinyl] alcohol while not as big 
a monomer gulper as PVAc, does 
siphon off a healthy 22 million Ibs./ 
year. One estimate sees current and 
new alcohol outlets hiking that amount 
an additional 20 million Ibs./year by 
1958—a scant five years from now. 
Last year some 10 million Ibs. went 
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into textile finishing and sizing; about 

C | FE Mi ' C A L 12 million filtered into stabilizers, pa- 
per sizes, coatings and film. 

The vinyl alcohol was found ideal 

for coating nylon while it was in 


the process of being manufactured 
into hosiery. A polyvinyl alcohol- 
boric acid solution cemented the loops 


in the finished fabric, thus stiffening 
it for convenience during operations. 
It met, too, one major qualification: 
ticularly in connection with closely heid or family pet ccrege er re Yo =. 
hose in at. aqueous bath. 
More up to the minute and drama- 
We believe in the soundness of the American tic outlet for PVA may be tied in 
with the new three-dimensional craze 
sweeping the country. Polyvinyl alco- 
: : ; ea hol is used in polarizing spectacles. 
will look sympathetically upon companies or indi SI) lewlig: of me sat reagent 
viduals who have financial problems in this field. new; visual instruments using PVA 
were developed for aerial photog- 
Chemical Department raphy during the war and have been 
MA. STUART ROESLER, Vice President RICHARD B. SCHNEIDER, Vice President oe ms sara 8802 pagent 
other in a single light-polarizing print. 
+ 3 When viewed through the treated 
Nipire rai DMNA glasses, the print appears to be a 
three-dimensional model. 
7 WEST 5ist STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. See-through, But Safe: One of the 
most significant steps in the protec- 
tion of the public is the development 
of a satisfactory and efficient safety 
glass for automoblies. Interlayer 
sheeting made from polyvinyl buty- 
ral fulfills most of the requirements 
for a good laminated safety glass. It 
* N is particularly resistant to deteriorat- 
no pigs \ ing influences of prolonged exposure 
\ 


to heat, light and moisture; holds the 


This bank specializes in chemical financing, par- 


owned companies. 


chemical industry and its prospects for growth and 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 














e broken pane together and stretches 
in under a severe blow. 


The resin is compounded with other 
k ingredients to form a dough, which 

po es is extruded through a slit to form 

continuous sheeting. 

Polyvinyl butyral is by no means 
limited to safety glass—the resins also 
find use in molding compounds, ad- 
hesives, coatings, laminations—but 
McKesson customers can depend on the that outlet is the major one. Current 


7 ° . consumption of vinyl acetate for glass 
all important factor of uniform quality. The cas how. bee some cael be 
identity of the manufacturer is not lost, because tween 15-20 million _ lbs./year. 
his original label appears on the container. “coe that er too, “on soon 
. as more §$ ass mar- 
You know exactly the basic source of the tg anand, Gen a saeal- 
chemicals you buy . . . every time. bility practically untouched: win- 
dows for homes and offices. 
Plastics, Plastics Everywhere: Most 
CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT familiar to the consuming public— 


but not as such—are the polyvinyl 
Ps & # ry Bl he q acetate copolymers with vinyl chlo- 
C ride. Aprons, shower curtains, rigid 


piping, shoes, packaging, linings, films 
INCORPORATED for protective garments, household 
NATIONWIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF HEAVY AND FINE CHEMICALS — — equipment—these are 
ut a few. 


44 STRATEGICALLY LOCATED WAREHOUSES. Brighter prospects for the new 
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Vinyl Acetate Use 1953 (Est.) 

















(Millions. of Lbs.) 
PVAcetate 45.0 
PVAlcohol 27.0 
PVFormal 

and PVButyral 20.0 
PVCopolymers 15.0 





Total 107.0 


derivatives and increasing demands of 
the older applications assure a niche 
for vinyl acetate among the most 
rapidly growing industrial chemicals. 
In the last few years U.S. produc- 
tion has practically doubled, is now 
well over the 100 million lbs./year 
hump. One admittedly optimistic esti- 
mate has output again doubling in the 
next three or four years. 

Celanese Corp.’s recent entry into 
the field with an over 30 million Ibs.- 
plant (Pampa, Tex.) does not crowd 
older producers Carbide and Carbon, 
DuPont and Canada’s Shawinigan. 
The latter pours into the U.S. some 
27 million Ibs. of vinyl acetate mono- 
mer and polymer. 

DuPont, however, consumes its en- 
tire production of monomer, and is 
also a steady outside customer. 

Trade talk is that still another 
producer may step into vinyl acetate 
manufacture—and guessers are saying 
if that is so it may be next year. 

But from the present look of things 
it’s a question whether or not even 
that added possible production will 
be enough for future spiralling con- 
sumption. 









Prelude to Plenty 


Oronite Chemical Co. has slashed the 
price of developmental quantities of 
isophthalic acid (IPA) from $5 to 
$1/lb., and though there’s no official 
confirmation, it’s a good bet that IPA 
will soon be moving out of the pilot 
plant into market place competition 
with its analog, phthalic anhydride. 
This latest development is in line 
with Oronite’s view that isophthalic, 
even at the old $5 Ib. price tag, was 
an industrial chemical, not a specialty 
item (CW, Aug. 16, 52). Now it is 
apparently showing that it means 
business and wants consumers to ac- 
celerate their pilot-plant evaluation 
with the prospect of being able to 
buy large quantities in the future. 
Just when that date will be has 
not been revealed, if it is known. 
Best guess is that Oronite policy- 
makers have given first-stage approval 
to plans for a multimillion-dollar, 
multimillion-pound IPA plant. The 
trade has it that the final decision is 
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OLDBURY 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 





PHOSPHORUS (Yellow or White) PHOSPHOROUS ACID 


PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE HYPOPHOSPHOROUS ACID 





PHOSPHORUS TRICHLORIDE ALKYL ACID PHOSPHATES 


(Alkyl Phosphoric Acids) 








PHOSPHORUS PENTACHLORIDE 







PHOSPHORUS PENTASULFIDE SODIUM CHLORATE 


PHOSPHORUS SESQUISULPHIDE POTASSIUM CHLORATE 





AMORPHOUS PHOSPHORUS POTASSIUM PERCHLORATE 






PHOSPHORIC ANHYDRIDE HYPOPHOSPHITES 


PHOSPHORIC ACID OXALIC ACID 


ZINC PHOSPHIDE 


Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 


19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. ¥. 
















































































THROUGH SERVICE 


From one end of the Gulf and Mississippi-Ohio River System to the 
. . COMMERCIAL moves your liquid or dry bulk cargo. 
Integrated barge units operate straight-through; fast, sure, con- 


other . 


tinuous transportation. 












COMMERCIAL PETROLEUM 
& TRANSPORT CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS * ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
2919 BUFFALO DRIVE RAILWAY EXCHANGE BLDG. 
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(Box No.): Address to office nearest 
EW TORK: $80 Ww. ding oe (36) 
A " ve, ) 
SAN FRANCI 


SCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


ET MANAREMENT, SERVICES 








EVANS RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





EDWARD A. MURRAY, Ph.D. 


Chemical Engineer 
Specializing in Textiles 
Research, development, product evaluation 
Laboratories at Clemson, South Carolina 
1113 Springdale Rd. Anderson, S. Carolina 
Telephone: Anderson 3762-W 


La MTT 
‘ace S. ; Lavelle 


























WANTED 


Laboratory Technician, preferably under 35, to 
work with present chemist of carpet company. Op- 
portunity to expand present laboratory and set up 
quality control program as well as routine test- 
ing. Location upstate New York. 


P 8929 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Market Research-—Our expanding consulting ac- 
tivities necessitate addition of a_ young chemist or 
chemical engineer to our staff. Man of about 25- 
28, need not be experienced in market research 
although obviqusly such experience would be 
helpful, but must be interested in economics and 
markets of chemical process industries. Roger 
Williams Technical & Economic Services, Inc., 
148 East 38th Street, New York 16, New York. 





Plating engineer for job shop plant. Fast grow- 
ing concern, permanent position, © pportunities. 
P 8974, Chemical Week. 








SAMES P. O'DONNELL 


Engineers 
CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design—Procurement—Construction Supervision 
39 Broadway, New York 6 











Chemist—for research work on organic pigments 
and dyes. Experience in this field preferable but 
not essential. Small factory, Newark area. 
8970, Chemical Week. 





Position Wanted 








Abbe Ball & Pebble aie, all 7 First Mach. 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 


Centrifugals, 40” wee — First Mach. Corp., 
157 Hudson St., N. 


Centrif DeLavoal, Rae 
Const. oi Ss. * ae eg 0-, 
Lakewood 7, 


Conveyors—Gravity and Belt Power. J. S. Herig 
& Co., 1039 Parkside Drive,  foeadle fe » Ohio. 


Dryer, Double Drum, Buflovak, 24” x 36”. Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 


Dryer, Double Drum, 42” x 120” complete. 
ment Clearing House, 289 10th St., Bites Fqule- 


yr Press, Shriver, 28 Chambers. J. S. Herig 
& Co., 1039 Parkside Drive, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 


Filter—Powder, Klien 95 ft., All S.S. J. Herig 
& Co., 1039 Parkside Drive, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 


Filter & og 'g Feeder, Niagara 240 Sq. Ft., S.S. 
J. = Co., 1039 Parkside Dr., Lakewood 
° 10. 


Filters: Shrivers, Sperry, Sweetland, etc. Perry 
Equipment, 1415 N. 6th, Phila. 22, Pa. 


Mixers: W. & P. to 300 om ag First Mach. 
Corp., 157 Hudson St., N 


Pebble Mill, Abbe 32” x , porcelain lined: 
Perry Equip., 1415 N. 6th, i 22, Pa. 








2000 GHP. All S.S. 
1039 Parkside Dr., 






































vailable 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Experienced in chemical industry advertising. 
Capable of taking full charge of all aspects. Ex- 
perienced in publication advertising, direct mail, 
catalogs, trade shows, publicity, merchandising, 
market research. 


7 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 $, New York 36, N. Y. 














Selling Opportunity Wanted 








e ENGINEERING ECONOMICS 
° 
e PRODUCT EVALUATION 


Write for “Profit Evolution” 
148 East 38th Street, New York City (6 
Murray Hill 5-5257 





Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
sg Be SERVICES 


P.O. Box 2059 @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 











Open for immediate assignment—experienced 
Chem. Sales Engr., age 30. Formally representing 
one of our largest chemical companies. Personally 
well acquainted with New England industry. Will 
gladly forward resume. No specialties, please. 
RA 8911, Chemical Week. 





RUGUEATIONS 


For Sale or Wanted 








Journals, Periodicals, Chemical, technical, scien- 
tific. Sets & black files bought & sold. Large e 
stock, Catalogs issued. Canner’s Inc., Dept. C 
Boston 19, Mass. 








LE EMP COMMENT 





(1) EQUIPMENT: sed: surplus," 





——— Positions Vacont ——————— 


For Sale 














‘cellent Opportunities 


PRODUCT DESIGNERS 
AND 
DRAFTSMEN 


Internationally prominent manufacturer of 
heavy machinery used in mining, crushing, 
cement and basic processing industries, lo- 
cated Midwest, has excellent opportunities 
for Mechanical Design Engineers and 
Draftsmen for research and development 
and new product design. Liberal employee 
benefits, ties exceptionally fine working 
conditions and opportunity for future. 
Write, statin a geet you present employ- 
ment, personal data and salary expected. Re- 
plies confidential. 


P8782 Chemical Week 
$20 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 











FOR SALE 


TWO NEW SULPHURIC 
ACID PICKLING TANKS 
Inside Dimensions: 9/10” Long 
9/10” Wide 
66” Deep 
Inside of tank covered with 3/16" thick rubber, 
Neoprene type, cured in place. 


Can be furnished with acid proof brick, for— 
inmediate shipment. Located in Southwest. 
Further details write: 
FS 8952 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 








gy one lead and stainless steel. 11/2” Acid 
rye 12 GPM, 50’ Head. Directly connected to 
220/440 Vv Motor, Price $400. Equipment, 
Inc. (Broaddus) Phone 844, P.O. 479, 
Hopewell, Va. 


Pump, one lead and stainless steel. 2” Chemical 
a 100 GPM, 40’ Head. Directly connected to 

P 220/400 V motor. Price $400. as rt 
Inc. (Broaddus) Phone 844, P.O. x 479 
Hopewell, Va. 


Pumps, Ho a ge ane type, Twenty-five. Connected 
to 220/440 V closed Motors. Attractively priced. 
Immediately available. Inquiries invited. uip- 
ment, Inc. (Broaddus) Phone 844, P.O. Box 479, 
Hopewell, Virginia. 











Pumps, Vacuum, new Cenco Megavac, Model 
92010A, % HP-115 V-A.C., 325 RPM, complete 
with connecting cord, hose ” assembly and attach- 
ment plug. Specially priced at $137.50 each, f.o.b. 
New York. Medical $ agg J Co., Inc., 217 East 
23rl Street, New York, 


Pumps—San Priced to Sell. J. S. Hi 
Co., 1039 Parkevie Drive, Pwned 7, — 


Reactors Stainless to aid First Mach. C 
157 Hudson St., N.Y. — — 


Screens, Two, Patterson's #300 ‘entric 
Dustite; Sel § three interchangeable 20” x 84’ 
Stainless, Steel Screens. #4, 28 and 65 Mesh with 

HP 40 V motor, each $750. 
Ay (Broadus) Phone 844, P.O. 
Hopewell, Va. 


Tanks, $/S—16,000 gal. to 2 f. Hg & Equip- 
ment Corp., 1415 N hea Taig Sm 22. 


Tanks, Steel, 15,000 gal. with 970’ of 3” coll 
and 40 HP vertical agitator. Perry Equip. Corp., 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Tanks—S , lot 10,000 gal. 
Vert. & Hore > Serie & Co., 1039 aie 
Dr., Lakewood 7, Ohio. 


Tanks, Fi cm 330 gal. 150itpr. Perry Equip. 
ee 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Two S.S. Cone Bottom, 9’ x 22’9” Over- 
M ng ae Shell 5/16” Heads Coiled 188 PSI. 
Condition like new. gs Eg y ee ig 
tion invited. Equipment, (Broaddus) 
479, Phone 844, Hopewell, . 











juipment, 
ox 479, 























Wanted 














Wanted at Once 
Chemical Equipment for Defense Plant Work 
Autoclaves Kettles 
Centrifuges Mixers 


ters 





Pressers 
Pulverizers 
Tanks 
Interested in complete plants—either now operating 
or idle. Give a articulars when writing. 
y 3117 Chemical Week 
. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 
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i i ni i l s industri Cl 
ill Tt ull 


U/LEOWPMENT:-ised-surpus 


Wanted 




















Machinery, Chemical and Process. Everything 
from single item to compete oe. Consolidated 
Products, 18 Park Row, N.Y 


[/DEAUERS: in used-surpins 


BUY WITH CONFIDENCE 
Our 36th Year 


“CONSOLIDATED” 


YOUR DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
OF USED AND REBUILT MACHINERY 




















Vacuum Dryers Columns 

Reaction Kettles Pulverizers 

Rotary Filters Packaging Wrap 
Filter ing Equi 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


VISIT OUR WAREHOUSE 
331 Doremus Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 








Your First Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 
FIRST MAseeeny ae 

b 4 Hudson S$ 


hone WORTH 4-5 








. Gelb & Sons, inc. 
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BUYERS OF SURPLUS 


CHEMICALS — OILS — SOLVENTS 
DRUGS — RESINS — WAXES 
PLASTICS — COLOR — ETC. 

BARCLAY CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
75 Varick Street New York 13, N. Y. 
Werth 4-5120 








Chemical Service Corporation 


READY TO BUY 


Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Pharmaceuticals, Oils 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-6970 


SPECIAL SERVICES | 


CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING 


Complete facilities for limited or volume spray 
G@rying. We offer over 20 years of experience. 



































SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC, 
58] Nerth Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N.J. 2-1829 
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awaiting selection of a site from sev- 
eral now under consideration. 

Profit in Three: Isophthalic’s eventu- 
al emergence as a large-scale chemi- 
cal will provide a profitable outlet for 
all three of the mixed xylene isomers 
obtained in platforming and Hydro- 
forming operations. Ortho and para 
have already attained commercial 
stature; the former is oxidized to 
phthalic anhydride, the latter to 
terephthalic acid (which, with ethyl- 
ene glycol, is the raw material for 
DuPont’s Dacron fiber). 

These two have been separated 
from the mixture, but until now the 
meta, which can be oxidized to IPA, 
was left mixed with ethyl benzene 
used for gasoline enrichment. A big 
plant to make isophthalic will change 
the picture, make separation profit- 
able. 

Usewise, IPA is competitive with 
phthalic in surface coatings and 
plasticizers—applications that con- 
sume 85-90% of the phthalic pro- 
duced. However, IPA is also expected 
to be utilized in some applications 
beyond the scope of its big brother. 

Pricewise, of course, IPA at $1 
can’t compare with 22¢/Ib. phthalic. 
But that figure will undoubtedly be 
trimmed considerably when the mate- 
rial is commercially available, and it 
may well be in the phthalic range. 


Potash Moves Up 


Farmers may at last be heeding the 
oft-repeated urgings (CW, Apr. 4) of 
the U.S. Dept. of Agriculture and vari- 
ous interested associations to “scatter 
more fertilizer, reap more benefits.” 
At least potash producers could 
justify that conclusion after scanning 
some deliveries data put out by the 
American Potash Institute last week. 

The report shows that potash de- 
liveries to farmers in the continental 
U.S. during the fiscal year, June ’52 
through May °53, totaled more than 
1.73 thousand tons KeO—a substantial 
13% jump over last year. 

Potash consumption has been main- 
taining a satisfactory rate of climb 
over the past several years. Some 
recent statistics: 

Potash Fertilizer Consumption, 
U.S., Hawaii, Puerto Rico 


(Tons K2O) 
1947-48 921,000 
1948-49 1,073,000 
1949-50 1,105,000 
1950-51 1,380,000 
1951-52 1,581,000 


Though deliveries do not neces- 
sarily correspond to consumption, the 
figures are generally close enough to 
show an upward trend in 1952-53 
consumption. 











STOCKS IN NEW YORK 


TRIPLE REFINED 
SNOW WHITE 


SPERMACETI 
WAX USP 


SOLE U.S. SELLING AGENTS 
for 
HUGH HIGHGATE & CO., LTD. 
PAISLEY, SCOTLAND 


ROSENTHAL BERCOW Co., Inc. 
25 EAST 26 ST., NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 


CABLE ADDRESS “RODRUG” 
MURRAY HILL 3-7500 


















A copy of this quick-read- 
ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the “WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd S?., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Atlanta 3 Robert H. Sidur, 1821 
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Bank Bidg., Prospect 17-5064 
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Charles F. Onasch, Architects ae 17th 
& Sansom Sis., Rittenhouse 6-06 
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Boston 16.......850 Park Square Building, 
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Pittsburgh 22 738 Oliver Bidg., 
Atlantic 1-4707 
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The latest institute report also 
points up the healthy 12%-better-than- 
last year’s potash deliveries in North 
America. This year’s total hit a record 
1,946,000 tons K2O. But while Ameri- 
can potash producers’ shipments were 
well over any previous year, those of 
imported potash—about 177,000 tons 
—are somewhat lower than last year’s. 

Exports Down: Less potash was 
shipped to some foreign users. Out- 
of-country shipments for the recently 
ended season include 4,580 tons to 
Cuba, off by a whopping 74%, while 
Puerto Rico received 16,500 tons, 
about 30% less than last year. 

Hawaii, however, joined Canada in 
the ranks of those taking more. De- 
liveries there jumped 36%, amount- 
ing to more than 19,000 tons. Canada 
took 73,000 tons, an increase of 20% 
over the previous year. 

Deliveries to all other countries 
hit a scant 2,000 tons—a drastic 77% 
slash compared with last year. 

Top Dog, 60%: The institute further 
says that the 60% muriate of potash 
continued to be the principal grade, 
comprising more than four-fifths of 
the total agricultural potash delivered. 
Others: sulphate of potash and sul- 
phate of potash-magnesia together 
made up 6% of deliveries; 50% 
muriate about the same amount; 
while manure salts dropped to less 
than 1%, reflecting trend toward the 
use of more concentrated materials. 

Potash headed for chemical uses 
increased 22% over last year. The 
amount was slightly under 100,000 
tons KeO, with 60%-muriate grade 
amounting to 95% of that total, and 
sulphate of potash making up the 
balance. The figures, (including ship- 
ments to Canada), in tons of 2,000 
Ibs. KO: 

60% Muriate 93,696 

Sulphate 5,084 
Total 98,780 

Farm Lime Steady: On the other 
hand, U.S. farmers have apparently 
plateaued their yearly liming material 
consumption to an approximate 26- 
million-ton level. In its latest—and 
incidently, 24th consecutive annual 
—survey, the National Lime Assn. 
points out that for the third straight 
year there was virtually no change in 
agricultural lime use. Total for 1952 
hit an estimated 26.4 million tons. 

The area breakdown in million tons: 
Northeast 2.5 
East Central 3.6 
North Central 17.3 
Southern 2.0 
Western 1.0 


Total 26.4 
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For Quality Plus Service 





in ‘¢C.P. ACIDS 











FOR YOUR “C.P.” ACID NEEDS — in 
plant or laboratory—see “Baker and 
Adamson,” industry's dependable, con- 
venient source of reagent acids for over 
half a century. 


TO GIVE YOU THE VERY BEST, Baker & 
Adamson “C.P.” Acids are always made 
to meet or surpass the strict purity 
standards established by the American 
Chemical Society for reagents suitable 
for careful analytical work. Every ton 


Specify BAKER & ADAMSON? 


—every pound—is “quality controlled” 
at each step on its way to you. 


TO SERVE YOU WELL, production facil- 
ities for B&A Reagent Acids are stra- 
tegically located across the nation; and 
ready-for-delivery stocks are carried 
by B&A’s chain of distributing stations 
in industrial centers from coast to 
coast. Any one of the offices listed be- 
low will handle your order promptly 
and efficiently. 


BAKER & ADAMSON We Gemicale 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET, 


NEW YORK 6, 


Offices: Albany* © Atlanta * Baltimore* * Birmingham* ¢ Boston* ¢ Bridgeport* * Buffalo* 

Charlotte* © Chicago* * Cleveland* * Denver* ¢ Detroic* © Houston* © Jacksonville 

Kalamazoo © Los Angeles* * Minneapolis * New York* © Philadelphia* ¢ Pittsburgh* 

Portland (Ore.) * Providence* © Sc. Louis* © San Francisco* * Seattle * Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee 

In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 

SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SInce 1882 


*Complete stocks are carried here 


REAGENTS 


STANDARD 


or 
PuvRniTy 


FINE CHEMICALS 


SULFURIC ACID 

95-96%, Reagent, A.C.S. 
(Sp.Gr. 1.84) 

NITRIC ACID 

70%, Reagent, A.C.S. 
(Sp.Gr. 1.42) 


HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
37-38%, Reagent, A.C.S. 
(Sp.Gr. 1.18) 


ACETIC ACID 
Glacial, 99.5%, Reagent, A.C.S. 


Packaged in 5-pt. Screw-Cap Bot- 
tles in special 9-Bottle Case; and 


in 642 Gallon Screw-Cap Carboys., 


Eh NE RT tate sor 








if you have a 
gelling problem 
in... 


Paint 

Asphalt 
Rubber 

Paper Coating 


Oil Production 
and Processing 


Printing Inks, etc. 


if your problem 
involves... 


control of the rate 
of gelation 


control of gel 
strength 


control of the rate 
of gel viscosity 
break-back 





If your problem 
is one of... 


gelling at low 
temperatures 

maintaining gel 
stability at 
elevated 
temperatures 

gelling a specific 
organic solvent 
or mixture 





Hf your problem 
requires... 


a buttery consistency 


a stringy gel 


a tough gel 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 











260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


[_] Please send technical data on Witco Gelling Agents 
[_] Have your representative call 
[_] Send samples of appropriate Gelling Agent 


INTENDED END USE OR GELLING PROBLEM: (this information 
needed so that appropriate data or samples may be. submitted) 


COMPANY 
THE. 
ADDRESS —___. 





